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Q oe people would agree that World War II was an 
Op. 


era in which Americans most obviously felt a kinship with 
Soviet Russia. During this period the American government 
and the Soviet government closely cooperated. But, since 
this period of at least ostensible governmental cooperation 
ended ultimately with the Cold War, one questions the depth 
and breadth of this cooperation. Did the American people, 
during World War II, ever really feel comfortable with the 
strange ally that Hitler's aggression had created? What 
attitudes did Americans manifest toward Russia during the 
war? Were Americans' attitudes consistent, or did they 
change? How did Americans' attitudes foreshadow the advent 
of the Cold War? 

The objective of this study is to provide at least 
tentative answers to these questions by surveying American 
attitudes toward Russia from 1939 to 1945. Sources for 
making this survey are myriad, and for this reason I have 
limited my survey to selected periodicals, primarily those 
which were popular during the era and those which commented 
frequently about the Russian-American relationship. Two 
periodicals which represent opposing viewpoints are particu- 
larly significant in reflecting the pro- and anti-Russian 
sentiment in America. The New Republic was consistent in 
expressing the viewpoints of those who sympathized with 
Russia's aims, and The Commonweal, a conservative Catholic 


ii 


iil 
weekly, expressed anti-communist views. 

In addition to the sentiments given by periodicals 
(and the New York Times), I have included letters to the 
editor (which indicate that readers feel strongly enough 
about a subject to go to the trouble to write about it), 
and the findings of public opinion polls. 

For his direction of this thesis, I would like to 
acknowledge my appreciation to Dr. James Harper, and I 
would like to thank Dr. David Vigness for his helpful sug- 
gestions. I also thank Dr. Timothy Donovan for his sug- 
gestion of the topic and his help in the preliminary stages 


of my research. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In order to put the American attitudes toward Russia 
during the Second World War into proper perspective, one 
must understand the backgrounds for these attitudes;! es- 
pecially important was the American reaction to the Bol- 
shevik revolution in Russia in 1917. Being champions of 
democracy, Americans approved of the overthrow of the Rus- 
sian monarchy early in 1917, and the United States govern- 
ment officially recognized the new provisional government. 
American optimism was dashed, however, when the provisional 
government itself was overthrown by the Bolsheviks in Novem- 
ber, 1917. This revolution, against a popular rather than 
an autocratic government, was viewed suspiciously by Ameri- 
cans (it was, in fact, fifteen years before the American 
government officially recognized the government that this 


revolution installed). Because they received news about 
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lime information contained in this introduction is a 
synthesis of material that can be found in several works 
dealing with the period. See, for example, Harold Fisher, 
America and Russia in the World Community (Claremont, Cali- 
fornia: Claremont College Press, 1946); Christopher Lasch, 
The American Liberals and the Russian Revolution (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1962); George Kennan, Russia and 
the West Under Lenin and Stalin (Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1960); Peter G. Filene, American Views of Soviet 
Russia, 1917-1965 (Homewood, Illinois: The Dorsey Press, 
1968); Thomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the Ameri- 
can People (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1964); 
Norman Gordon Levin, Woodrow Wilson and World Politics: 
America's Response to War and Revolution (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1968); George Kennan, Russia Leaves the 
War (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956); George 
Kennan, The Decision to Intervene (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1958). 
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the excesses of the Bolsheviks and about the violence and 
disorder in Russia, Americans were apprchensive. Their 
suspicions of the Bolsheviks seemed to have been confirmed 
when the Bolsheviks repudiated the Russian debts to America 
and when they signed a separate treaty with Germany (thus 
ignoring their obligations to the Allicd cause, a major 
concern of Americans at this time). Ii 1918, the United 
States government took definite steps against the new 
Russian government by sending two separate military expedi- 
tions to Russia which were designed, in part, to help those 
forces opposed to the Bolsheviks. 

After World War I, Americans became even more con- 
cerned about the effects of the Bolshevik revolution. What 
had been an unfortunate disruption of the democratic plans 
of the Russians became an apparently serious threat to the 
democracy of the United States. Because the United States 
was troubled by postwar labor problems, strikes, and ter- 
roristic incidents such as the 1919 bomb scares at a time 
when Trotsky was calling for world revolution and the Comin- 
tern was founded, America attributed its domestic crises to 
the communist conspiracy. 

When the declarations of the communists failed to 
materialize into world-wide revolution, and when labor con- 
ditions in the United States stabilized, the "Red Scare" 
subsided. Americans began to bask in the prosperity of the 


postwar period, and regard for the Soviet Union, for the 


most part, dwindled into Snaspeewenees- 

Russian economic programs, the New Economic Policy 
“ad the subsequent Five Year Plans did interest practical 
businessmen and idealistic liberals in America, especially 
during the Depression. This interest became almost monopo- 
lized later by radicals who carried their enthusiasm for 
the Soviet Union and its programs to the extreme by claim- 
ing that capitalism was dead. Later the infamous Russian 
purges--the charges, trials, and confessions--captured the 
attention of the American public; Americans also noticed 
that some of the pro~Soviet commentators in the United 
States attempted to justify these purges and that others 
publicly reaffirmed their faith in the Soviet Union in 
spite of the purges. 

American attitudes toward Russia during the years 
1939 to 1945 were largely responses to specific current 
actions of Russia; however, three basic elements--under- 
lying American friendliness for the Russian people, dis- 
trust and dislike of the Russian government, and a fear of 
Soviet sympathizers in the United States--were contributing 
factors to the American reactions to, and opinions about, 


Russia throughout the course of World War II. 


2pranklin Roosevelt, always sensitive to public 
opinion, was able to push through American recognition of 
the Soviet Union in 1933; this action is indicative of a 
change in American attitudes, from fear of communism to 
apathy. 


CHAPTER I 
AMERICA'S DISTRUS! OF RUSSIA: 1939-1940 


The principal events in 1939 and 1940 which stimu- 
lated Americans' interest in Russia were the Soviet-Nazi 
pact of August 21, 1939, and Russia's invasion and over- 
whelming of Finland, November 1939-March 1940. 

An article appearing in the June 1939 issue of 
Harper's, "Europe's Secret Nightmare," indicated that a 
Soviet-Nazi pact was feared even before it became a fact in 
August. Although some close observers had foreseen a pos- 
sible Russian-German friendship, the treaty took many 
people by Seeoeiees” The prospect of Russia's joining 
forces with Germany, implied by the signing of a ten year 
non-aggression and neutrality pact, was difficult for all 
but the staunchest sympathizers of Russia to accept. In- 
deed, some pro-Soviet supporters were embarrassed when the 
object of their admiration seemed to have disregarded pol- 
icies that they had publicly endorsed, especially the anti- 
Nazi position. The very week of the signing of the pact, 


a group of four hundred American intellectuals had publicly 


lsee “Sudden German-Soviet Deal Leaves Europe Thun- 
derstruck," Newsweek, XIV (August 28), 1939, 16; “Power Poli- 
tics: Nightmare," Time, XXXIV (August 28, 1939), 20; and 
a New York Times editorial, "After the Shock," August 23, 
1939,. pu 20. 


2the list included college professors, journalists, 
and people of the literary world such as Granville Hicks, 
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denounced "attempts to bracket the Sovick Union with the 
Fascist states" and in a letter had cited ten basic points 
"to make it clear that Soviet and Fascist policies are 
diametrically epposaaet” A similar letter had been re- 
ported in the New York Times on August vase Four hundred 
leading figures in education and arts and science had writ- 
ten an open letter appealing for closer cooperation between 
the United States and Soviet Russia. They said that such 
cooperation would do much to combat growing reactionary 
and fascist movements throughout the world and would fur- 
ther the cause of world peace and security. The letter 
mentioned that "with the aim of turning anti-fascist feel- 
ing against the Soviet Union [fascists and their friends] 
have encouraged the fantastic falsehood that the USSR and 
the totalitarian states are basically ae 

American magazines noted the incongruity of the in- 
tellectuals' ideals with the facts in such articles as 
"Blushing Leftists--Nazi-Red Deal Leaves Trail of Embarrass- 


ment in the United States," and "The Liberal '400' Hail the 


Maxwell Stewart, Max Lerner, Raymond Robins, I. F. Stone, 
Louis Untermeyer, James Thurber, William Carlos Williams 
and others. 


3This full-page letter appeared in The Nation [CIL 
(August 26, 1939), 228] which had gone to press before the 
news of the signing of the pact broke. 


4new York Times, August 14, 1939, p. 15. Though 


many of the professors signed both letters, the lists are 
not identical. 
>rpid. 


USSR. "° In the latter editorial, the “either naive or 
malicious attempt of this intelligential '400' to deny the 
tyreainy and deadening character of Russian government and 
culture" was condemned: 


The actual end of Communist thought, word and deed 
is nobody's idea of democracy and peace--it is 
closer to the concept of Stalin's allics, the 
Nazis of Germany. Someone should tell "the 400" 
that the Popular Front is dead and was a crip- 
pling fraud while it existed. / 


In an article in Newsweek, Raymond Moley noted the 
inconsistency of the Soviet Union's practices with its 
stated ideals: 


It is one of the grimmest ironies of history that 
when Socialism and Communism came into the world 
they proclaimed as their purpose the freeing of 
workers from their chains, for the two great na- 
tions most deeply imbued with those doctrines are 
now re-creating forms of slavery that we had 
thought had passed away centuries ago. 


Cnewsweek, XIV (September 4, 1939), 12; and The 
Commonweal, XXX (September 1, 1939), 425-426. 


Ttpid. Interestingly enough, in a later editorial, 
The Commonweal warned of the danger that the disillusioned 
pro-Soviet intellectuals might turn to "rabid native Ameri- 
canism"; chauvinism was a possible domestic condition to 
be avoided. "Where Will the Intelligensia Go?" XXX (Sep- 
tember 8, 1939), 445-446. Other writers were not concerned 
with what would happen to the intellectuals; they were more 
indignant at the audacity of the intellectuals' ideas. See 
Raymond Moley, "What is Aggression?" Newsweek, XIV (Novem- 
ber 13, 1939), 60; and William H. Chamberlin, "Letter to 
the Editor," The American Mercury, XLVIII (November, 1939), 
380-381. 


S Raymond Moley, "Perspective," Newsweek, XIV (Octo- 
ber 16, 1939), 64. 


Other magazines gleefully published quotations of communists 
which were invalidated by the Soviet-Nazi pact. 

The New Yorlh Times cxpressed concern about the pact 
in such editorials as "If War Comes": "Whatever the agree- 
ment means, it is not peace, it serves only to aggravate 
the crisis. . . . the sham fronts are down and the anti- 
democratic systems are on one side and the democracies are 
on the other. Inevitably we are more deeply engaged in the 
Aenriaice oe Other articles stressed the similarity of the 
aims and methods of the Sovict and Nazi governments. 
American reaction to the pact (reported in the Times) seemed 
to indicate that Americans regarced the agreement as a fore- 
boding of war; news items included mention of Americans in 
Europe making arrangements to come home and Americans at 
home praying for peace. Letters to the editor urged an 
isolationist stance on the part of the United States; one 
writer declared, "Let the United States steer clear of all 
dictatorships, Nazi, Fascist or Communist" and "maintain a 


12 
vigilant neutrality." 


see "Comrades: Quotations," The Saturday Evening 
Post, CCXII (September 23, 1939), 34; "Before the Russian 
Pact: Statements on Aggression by Soviet Leaders," Current 
History, LI (November, 1939), 49; and "Lunacy: Right and 
Left," [statements of communists before and after the pact] 
compiled by C. Y. Harrison, The American Mercury, XLVIII 
(October, 1939), 170-171. 


1ONew York Times, August 24, 1939, p. 18. 
llipid., August 27, 1939, IV, pp. 3, 4. 
l2qpid., p. 9. 
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Two editorials in the Times showed a degree of orig- 
inality and thoughtfulness not evident in other articles 
commenting about the Sovict-Nazi situation. One, "Shall 
Not Have Died in Vain," recognized the irony in the fact 
that the agreement was ultimately finalized after both Ger- 
man and Russian generals and advisors had been put to death 
for suggesting such action. Surely, the Times continued, 
the ghosts of those men were in the room with Stalin and 
von Ribbentrop as they signed the agreement. *3 

A later editorial suggested a rather unusual and 
imaginative handling of the threat of Russia: 

England and France might take a leaf out of the 
book of Hitler's predecessors twenty-two years 
ago. In 1917 the German Government dispatched 

the exiled Nikolai Lenin to Russia for the purpose 
of producing chaos in the country and crippling 
its military effort, a job which Lenin carried out 
to perfection. Today the British and French Gov- 
ernments might find it worth while to put Leon 
Trotsky on an airplane or a Black Sea Boat and 
land him Somewhere in Russia. 

In general, then, American commentaries about Rus- 
sia after the signing of the treaty with Germany seem in- 
dicative of American opinion that Russia had revealed her 
true self and that those who had expected a profound dif- 


ference between Russia and Germany were proven wrong by the 


pact. 


13tpid., August 23, 1939, p. 20. 


1l4tpid., September 13, 1939, p. 24. 
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There was a minority opinion, however, and it was 
very vocal. The New Republic was decidedly pro-Russian in 
its outlook, and became an apologist for the Soviet Union 
after the Soviet-Nazi weet? While others might have been 
"thunderstruck" at the prospect of the pact, The New Re- 
public saw no undue cause for alarm: "We do not expect 
that out of this appeasement will grow that great bogey-- 
an offensive and defensive alliance between Soviet commun- 


ists and German nazis any more than a firm partnership be- 


16 


tween Britain and the Reich grew out of Munich." The 


journal predicted that Hitler would keep on "playing his 
self-destructive role" which would eventually bring on con- 
flict with Russia. Furthermore, The New Republic pointed 
out a lesson to be learned by the United States: 


It is that we should continue to be distrustful of 
idealistic slogans, interested propaganda, and 
simple-minded division of "good" and "bad" nations. 
Europe's affairs are still full of insincerity, 
devious methods, secrets and surprises, and we 
should not be taken aback at any treachery or weak- 
ness. The utmost possible realism and wariness must 
govern our action in relation to foreign affairs. 

It will not be argued that since the British Em- 
pire is deprived of Russian military help, we must 


155y contrast, the liberal magazine The Nation 
voiced disillusionment with the Soviet Union and made no 
attempt to justify the pact and Russia's subsequent actions. 
See "Red Star and Swastika," CIL (August 26, 1939), 211- 
212; "Mystery of Moscow," CIL (September 23, 1939), 309- 
310; and "Dictators at Work," CIL (September 30, 1939), 
337-338. 


lOustalin's Munich," The New Republic, C (August 20, 
1939), 88-89. 
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step in to save it. Maybe so, but in that case, 

let us make the decision in terms of hard skepti- 

cism and not because of an ideological crusade. 

Although The New Republic found Russia's explana- 

tion for her action understandable (Russia was pushed into 
an alliance with Germany because ncgotiations with England 
and France had reached a hopeless impasse), the magazine 
was critical of Stalin's timing; after flirting with Brit- 
ain and France, his action did the maximum amount of harm 
to the Allies and the maximum amount of good to Germany. 
But The New Republic defended Russia when Russia's possible 
desire for "spheres of influence" in Poland and the Baltic 
states was suggested: 

Russia denies this and their record of past per- 

formances entities them to the benefit of doubt. 

For one thing, the Russian government has not here- 

tofore lied about its treaty commitments as most of 

the Western powers have done, and for another, 

Russia has not sought territory where a majority 

of population was hostile. 
In a later article, a writer for the magazine speculated 
that Stalin's reason for signing the pact was based almost 
wholly on the supposed military vulnerability of Leningrad 


and predicted that Stalin might change to the Allied side 


as soon as he was confident of his ability to defend Lenin- 


19 
grad. 
17 tpid. 
18 why Did Russia Do It?" ibid., C (September 6, 
1939), 118. 
19 


"Saint Peter's Window," ibid. (September 20, 1939), 
187 eo 
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Readers of The New Republic were even less likely 
to condemn Russia's action than was the magazine itself. 
According to the editor's tabulation of thirty-eight let- 
ters commenting upon the Soviet-Nazi pact, twenty-six con- 
cluded that Stalin did the best he could for world peace; 
three expressed the belief that communism had suffered as 
an ideology, but that Russia was doing the best that could 
be done for Russia; ten agreed that the pact was Stalin's 
"Munich, "79 

Some of the letters that were published in the same 
issue included opinions from "I think that the pact was 
Russia's triumph" to "If the trials and purges in Russia 
could not completely alienate the fellow travelers, I don't 
see how this change of front can do more to alienate them" 
to an ironic "Has not communism all these years been the 
Beast of [Hitler's] Apocalypse? Must he not now descend, 
in the eyes of his simple followers, from the role of 
Christ to the role of Judas? Stalin, on the other hand, 
has but forgiven his enemy, like a perfect Christian. "21 

The New Republic did concede that, because of 
Stalin's action, people had lost faith in the Soviet Union. 
Previously, there had been a widespread faith among "humble 


folk" that Russia "constituted a bulwark of honesty and 


20ucorrespondence," ibid. (September 13, 1939), p. 
161. 


2lipid., p. 181. 
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humanity in a treacherous world," but, with the breaking 
of her word when it was to her advantage, she lost this 


confidence. 22 


Following the Soviet-—Nazi pact, Americans were not 
particularly surprised that Russia joincd Germany in the 
invasion of Poland. Since this action occurred shortly 
after the signing of the treaty, there was little American 
commentary about it; it probably seemed that the action 
was an extension of the implications of the pact.*? 

The Russian invasion of Poland (September 17, 1939) 
was reported by The Nation, and another article in the same 
issue stated that the move was not surprising, that the 


24 


aims of Stalin were to maintain his own power. The Com- 


monweal was distressed that eastern Poland was in the hands 

of militant atheism ("Bolshevist Persecution Marches West") .2° 
Newsweek declared that "Soviet aid in carving up Poland por- 
tends new world iiyecupe.es The New Republic's only com- 


ment about the situation in Poland, however, emphasized the 


22 what Stalin Has Lost," ibid (September 27, 1939), 
pp. 197-198. 

23a a matter of fact, The Nation had maintained 
earlier that danger to Poland was intensified by the Soviet- 
Nazi pact. See "Red Star and Swastike," op. cit., p. 337. 


4 
"Mystery of Moscow," op. cit., p. 309. See also 
"Dictators at Work," op. cit., p. 337. 


25 
The Commonweal, XXXI (November 17, 1939), 88-90. 


2©newsweek, XIV (September 25, 1939), 11. 


13 
fact that in the area held by the Soviet Union elections 
were held under "the Sovict system of universal franchise," 
in contrast to the fact that no elections were held in the 
Nazi section of Te oe The New York Times castigated 
Russia and Germany in editorials such as “Partners in 
Plunder, "7° but the only trace of popular American reaction 
was implicit in two news items about Polish-Americans offer- 
ing money and aid to Poland. 

Although American reaction to the invasion of 

Poland was limited, the Russian invasion of Finland was 

not so calmly accepted by Americans. Finland enjoyed enor- 
mous prestige in the United States because she had paid 
back her debts from World War I; also her Olympic athletes 
had impressed a sports-minded America during the 1920's and 
1930's.?” Americans were indignant when a nation of such 
attributes had to defend herself against an aggressive Com- 
munist Sala” The invasion was presaged in a photographic 
essay in Life's October 30 issue: "Soviet Russia Crowds 


27 the Polish Elections," The New Republic, CI 


(November 1, 1939), 352. 


28 ew York Times, September 30, 1939, p. 16. 


2° nnomas A. Bailey, A Diplomatic History of the 
American People, (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1969), 


p. 670. 


30, Gallup poll taken on December 31, 1939, showed 
that 88 per cent of Americans were sympathetic to Finland. 


See Public Opinion Quarterly, IV (Winter, 1939-1940), 102. 


14 
Nation of Democracy.">+ Captions under the pictures indi- 


cated the preference of Life: "Finns are clean .. . honest 
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- - « brave .. . religious." The New York Times indi- 
g New York Limes 


cated the probable course Finland would have to take and 
America's attitude toward the threatened country: 


The Finns are ready to negotiate with Moscow on 
reasonable and honorable terms, but they are not 
ready to give up their independence gained when 
they broke away from Russia after the war. 

The Finns have the sympathy of all Americans; 
not only did they establish a unique record in 
paying their debts but in twenty years they have 
built up a free, sound and enlightened state. 

No nation in Europe has done better, or better 
deserves to survive. 


Later, when invasion was imminent, the Times reiterated 
America's sympathy for Finland and forecast a crippled re- 
lationship with Russia because of it: "Finland holds a 
particularly warm place in the respect and affection of the 
American people, and... an invasion of that country by 
Soviet troops would trouble American-Russian relations for 


many years to come." 


3lother articles concerning Russia's aggression in 
the Baltic states include: "Soviet's Spread," Newsweek, 
XIV (October 16, 1939), 19-21; "Stalin in Europe: The Bal- 
tic," Current History, LI (November, 1939), 19-22; "Stalin's 
Shackles," Time, XXXIV (October 16, 1939), 39-42. 


32,5 fe, VII (October 30, 1939), 69-77. 
33New York Times, October 12, 1939, p. 24. 


341Hia., November 29, 1939, p. 22. 


When the invasion occurred (November 30, 1939), 
Life reported it: "Reds Attack Finland by Land, Sea, and 


Air."2> 


Newsweek featured an article about Americans' re- 
actions to the Russo-Finnish war which concluded that Ameri- 
cans were overwhelmingly sympathetic to the Finns because 
Americans respected Finland for paying its war debts and 
because Americans had a growing antipathy to American com- 
munists and their fete A further cause for American 
indignation was Russia's justification (reminiscent of nazi 
Germany's tactics) in declaring herself pushed by brazen 
aggressive acts of the Finns into "defense of her borders" 
(invasion of Finlana).-/ 
Whatever the reasons for the sympathetic reaction, 
Americans did respond to Finland's predicament. One ex- 
ample of positive action generated by a group of private 
citizens was reported in Life. In El Dorado, Arkansas, 180 
people attended a dinner in a hall decorated with Finnish 


and American flags and raised $1750 for Finnish relief.°° 


35 
1939), 34. 


Major George F. Eliot, Life, VII (December 1l, 


Cin eeer en to the Russo-Finnish War," Newsweek, 
XIV (December 11, 1939), 23. 


oT Sie "Brazen Provocation," Time, XXXIV (December 
4, 1939), 24; "Rabbit Bites Bear," ibid. (December 11, 1939), 
pp. 26-29; "By Fire and Sword," The Nation, CIL (December 9, 
1939), 639-646; and "Finland Faces Russia," Current History, 
LI (December, 1939), 9-10. 


Pies VIII (March 11, 1940), 8. 
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News items in the New York Times indicated that, unlike the 
Similar situation concerning Poland, the incident aroused 
widespread American reaction. Americans of Finnish and 
Scandinavian descent were not alone in their support of 
Finland. Americans donating time and money to the Finnish 
cause included bankers, hotel men, governors and mayors, 
women's groups, AFL and CIO members, and artists and actors. 
People contributed to the Finnish Relief Fund headed by 
Herbert Hoover and to the International Red Cross, and they 
attended benefits such as art auctions, concerts, boxing 
matches and Madison Square Garden rallies whose proceeds 
were designated for the support of Finland. A "Finland 
Day" was proclaimed in many cities and states, and atten- 
tion and sympathy was illustrated to an even greater degree 
when a Finnish colony in Massachusetts agreed to forego 
Christmas presents in order to send donations to Finland.?? 

In the midst of overwhelming popular American sup- 
port for Finland, threé incidents indicated a slight dis- 
senting opinion. The Abraham Lincoln Brigade, a group of 
young Americans who had fought for the Loyalists in Spain, 
condemned friends of Finland and adopted the slogan "the 
Yanks are not coming. ""° Another group, the American 

32New York Times, December 12, 1939, p. 5. See 
also "Reaction," Time, XXXIV (December 11, 1939), 15, for 


other examples of American actions which demonstrated anger 
at the invasion of Finland and sympathy for the Finns. 


40 ew York Times, December 25, 1939, p. 17. 
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Student Union, defended the Russian attack upon Finlana.41 
With similar sentiments, twenty-five communists in Aberdeen, 


Washington, held a "Victory dance," but the hall was stormed 


and wrecked by uncompromising townspeople. *” 


At least one American publication saw the Finnish 
Situation as ultimately involving the United States. De- 
claring that "its settlement can only be worldwide," The 
Commonweal suggested that "we must hold firmly to another 


view of life than the Marxian; we must overcome our sover- 


43 


eign isolation before the enemy strikes." The other 


view, of course, was the Christian view, and The Common- 
weal later voiced American Catholics' concern that the 


Catholic Church in Finland might suffer from a Russian 


4lipid., December 10, 1939, p. 60. 


aerate ae December 4, 1939, p. 10. 


43"csipelius is Forced to Decline," The Commonweal, 
XXI (December 15, 1939), 173. American involvement with 
Finland meant giving aid to the Finns, not American en- 
trance into the war. George Denny, founder and moderator 
of the American Town Meeting of the World, conducted a poll 
which indicated overwhelming American support for the 
Finns, support for America's severing relations with Russia, 
but almost unanimous sentiment that the United States should 
not intervene. See George Denny, "What's Your Opinion? 
What Aid for Finland?" Current History, LI (March, 1940), 
42-45. In "From Poll to Poll," The Nation, CIL (November 
4, 1939), 484-485, facts were cited that indicated that. 
Americans wanted the Allies to win but did not want the 
United States to enter the war. One theory explaining this 
American attitude was that nothing had happened to Great 
Britain yet; when Great Britain was seriously endangered, 
the United States would become involved militarily. 
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44 bs Yas 
victory. The Commonweal further insisted that: "If 
Americans assist Finland, it is not only because of the 


stricken people there, but also because there is an army 


run wild that Americans want to see run hone’ ?= 


On the other hand, there were Americans who advo- 
cated absolutely no actions on the part of the United 
States regarding Finland and the Soviet Union. The Veter- 
ans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade even adopted resolutions 
supporting Soviet Russia against Finland. They condemned 
"people who prate about the rights of small nations and 


about the Soviet Union, because she is wiping out an im- 


perialist base for aggression. "7° 


The New Republic, al- 


though understanding and compassionate concerning the 
plight of Finland, nevertheless stated that the United 
States should play no part in helping her out of the crisis: 


The American public is now being subjected to in- 
tense propaganda to provide war loans to Finland. 
What makes this propaganda so effective is that a 
large part of it is literally true. Finland cer- 
tainly needs help and needs it quickly. .. . 

The American public sympathizes strongly with 
Finland's cause. 


44 wostholics in Finland," The Commonweal, XXXII 
(January 12, 1940), 256-257. 


4S wcharity Involves Policy," ibid. (February 2, 
1940), pp. 313-314. 


46 ume Veterans Take a Vote," The New Republic, 
CII (January 1, 1940), 4. Even The New Republic, with its 
sympathetic leanings to Russia, found fault with the rea- 
soning of these men who had previously risked their lives 
to support a democratic government against an attack by 
foreign invaders. See also "Americans and Russia," ibid. 


(January 15, 1940), pp. 70-71. 
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Where, then, is the catch in this propaganda 
drive? Obviously it is that the help Finland 
needs can be provided much more quickly and in 
larger quantities by other nations, which are 
nearer and more immediately concerned. 4 


The magazine further declared that it looked as if the pur- 


pose of the all-out effort to play upon American sympathy 


was "to get us into the war by the back door. "78 


A reader of The New Republic was not sympathetic to 
Finland's difficulties: "Finland with the assistance of 
the Germans by force overthrew the Bolsheviks. What is 
wrong with Russia's taking back Finland by the same 
mathodse"’” Another reader was equally unsympathetic to 
Finland and decidedly did not want the United States to be- 
come involved: 


It looks down here [Columbia, South Carolina] 
like Finland is only getting what she asked for. 
Seems like a distortion to sneer that "big" Russia 
is defending herself against "little" Finland. 
Russia is obviously closing the door to attacks by 
the same "statesmen" who strangled Spain. When- 
ever I see papers with stories about "Poor Little," 
"Unhappy Little" Finland, I think of "Poor Brave 
Unhappy Little" Belgium of 1914, and pray that we 
don's have to start building additions to the nice 
big Veterans Hospital down here. 


47uniq for Finland," ibid. (January 29, 1940), p. 
132. 
48 
Ibid. 


49. correspondence, " ibid. (February 26, 1940), p. 


281. 
50;niq. (January 15, 1940), p. 71. 
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Most other observers of the Russo-Finnish war, not 
necessarily suggesting the involvement of the United States, 
nevertheless did sympathize with Finland. Life, for ex- 
ample, in its week-by-week reports, indicated an admiration 
for the Finnish people and a disdain for the numerically 
superior but as yet ineffective Russian army. The title of 
an editorial, "Finns Prove Themselves Best Winter Soldiers 
in the World," suggested the author's bias, and seemed to 
be optimistic, but remarks in the article showed the writer's 
historical perspective in recognizing the probable outcome: 
"Gigantic losses in men have historically never made much 
impression on Russia because with them blood is far cheaper 
than material. They are used to terrible initial mis-~- 
eee Further evidence of Life's attitudes was shown 
in later war coverage. Life reported looting by Russians 
and continued to emphasize the skill of the Finns as su- 
perior arctic fighters. Photographs included such captions 
as "Red Dead," "Wolf Food," "Fighters Frozen Together," and 
"End of the Road. "> Other titles (of articles) evoked 
sympathetic responses as the war continued: "Finnish Town 
Hides in Woods to get away from Russian Bombers," "The Last 


Agony of Fighting Finland is Wrapped in Beauty of Snow," 


Sliife, VIII (January 22, 1940), 13. 


————— 


S2urife's Photographer-Reporter in Finland Covers 
War in Winter," ibid. (January 29, 1940), p. 40. 
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"The Finland Line Breaks," "Finland Takes Russia's Peace," 
and "Soviet Army's New Weapons Conquered Finland. "> Life 
reported the unsuccessful efforts of the Finnish ambassador 
to Moscow to make negotiations with Stalin and his comment, 
"They chose to resort to arms. O1 the Finnish side, we 
were, and still are, ready to negotiate. ">" 
As the war progressed and the results became clear, 

Life's opinion of the Russian army underwent a significant 
change. First Life emphasized the fact that the Finns were 
fighting overwhelming odds: "Having built up huge stocks 
of ammunition, the Russians moved forward in the extrava- 
gant style that has always been the Russian way of fight- 
ing."> Later it admitted that "the last stage of the 
Finnish war demonstrated that the Red Army is good-~-not so 
good as the German or French, but still a first class 
ee Finally, when the Russians made public a film of 
the invasion of Finland, Life concluded: 

Watching from the Finnish side, the world regarded 


the Russians with contempt. The contempt was un- 
deserved. The Red Army is no joke, these pictures 


53inid. (February 26, 1940), p. 24; (March 11, 
1940), pp. 23-27; (March 18, 1940), p. 34; (March 25, 1940), 
pp. 30-32; (April 1, 1940), p. 34. Life was not alone in 
evoking sympathy for the Finns with its news stories; other 
magazines, notably Newsweek, were equally biased. 


54, ife, VIII (March 4, 1940), 10-11. 


55rpid. (March 11, 1940), p. 23. 


56:pia. (April 1, 1940), p. 34. 
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prove. It does not match the German army in staff 
work and weapons. It does not match the U. S. 
Army in organization and morale, But it knows how 
to fight and how to dic. 


A grudgingly-admitted respect for the effectiveness 
of the Russian army was one result as Americans watched the 
Finns valiantly struggle against and succumb to Soviet 


Russia. (Admixation for the Ruesians' ability to fight and 


pte 
to withstand much hardship was ajain evident later in the 
war when Russia was invaded by Germany.) Another result 
was almost universal American admiration and praise for 
the Finns. But at least one American observer questioned 
the value of the Finns’ action: 


All the world today is paying tribute to the 
valor of the Finns. But the common man, like 
Southey's Peterkin, is asking questions which even 
the press hesitates to ask. What was gained by 
the war in Finland? Finland's towns and cities 
were ruined, her people slaughtered, and at the 
end she was forced to give up much more than Russia 
had asked for at the beginning. What did she 
fight? . . . All such questions can, for the time 
being, be relegated to the realm of speculation. 
Meanwhile, the plain people of England, of France, 
and of Germany look at what has happened in Fin- 
land and ask why they must pass through similar 
Or worse agony only to gain a peace by no means 
certainly better than the peace now available 
through negotiation. 

It is the hour, Mr. President, to offer 
mediation. 


27 wpussia Unveils the Invasion of Finland," ibid., 
IX (November 11, 1940), 71. 


28 ua tter Finland, What?" The Christian Century, 
LVII (March 27, 1940), 409. 
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There were no other events in 1940 involving Russia 
which affected American opinion about Russia as did the 
Situation in Finland. In fact, most of the articles con- 
cerning Russia that were written in 1940 appeared during 
the first half of the year and dealt with Russia's actions 
in Finland. The question of whether Russia would change 
sides was discussed, but especially when compared to the 
volume of articles written about Russia later, there was 
little in the news about Russia. Most attention was given 
to the belligerents in the war, and though Stalin was busily 
adding territory and consolidating Russia's position, Russia 
was still in fact a non-belligerent. 

A study of articles, editorials and letters in 
weekly and monthly magazines is a primary means of determin- 
ing American attitudes toward Russia, especially reactions 
to specific events; another method of measuring public 
opinion is the public opinion poll, which often reflects 
a climate of American opinion--general attitudes not par- 
ticularly related to current events or Russian actions. 
Americans had the opportunity to express their opinions 
about Russia and about communism in six pollings in 1940 
(compared to only two for the previous year). In response 
to a March poll by Fortune, Americans regarded Russia as 


second only to Germany as the worst influence in Europe.” 


59«rhe Fortune Survey: XXVII," Fortune, XXI (March, 
1940), 102. 
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In a different poll taken during the same month, seventy- 
three per cent approved of letting Finland raise money for 
her war against Russia by selling bonds to Americans. 
Although Americans definitely did not want to become di- 
rectly involved, the former poll indicated that Americans 
had become less neutral about the war, and there was a sig- 
nificant increase of those favoring giving aid to allies by 
all means short of war .O+ 
Americans' attitudes toward Russia were probably 
related to their attitudes about communism, especially com- 
munism in the United States. Answers to questions regard- 
ing American communists were revealing: 55.6 per cent be- 
lieved that the Communist party in the United States was 
composed of "mostly bad or misguided" people; 21.9 per cent 
thought it was composed of “half good, half bad" people;. 
4.1 per cent said "mostly good and intelligent" people, and 
18.4 per cent said that they didn't know. When asked what 
the government should do with communist sympathizers, 37.8 
per cent said they should be deported or put in jail, 32.9 
per cent said the government should keep track of them and 
prevent them from agitating and organizing, 16.6 per cent 


said the government should keep track of them so that it 


60uamerican Institute of Public Opinion, March 10, 


1940," Public Opinion Quarterly, IV (Spring, 1940), 359. 
6lughe Fortune Survey: XXVII," op. cit., p. 390. 
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could apprehend them if necessary, 9.3 per cent did not 
know what should be done, and 3.4 per cent thought the 
government should do nothing or no more than it was already 
doing. 

The public's negative attitude toward Russia in 
opinion polls was quite similar to the official reaction 
of the American governuent. Russia's invasion of Finland 
caused President Roosevelt to call for a moral embargo on 


the shipment of airplancs and other war materials to Rus- 


2 (OS 
Sila. In a later speech, the President's recounting of 


his attitudes regarding Russia for the previous twenty 
years might be considered an apt summary of predominant 
American opinion: 


More than twenty years ago, while most of you 
{members of American Youth Congress] were very 
young children, I had the utmost sympathy for the 
Russian people. In the early days of Communism, 
I recognized that many leaders in Russia were 
bringing education and better health and, above 
all, better opportunity to millions who had been 
kept in ignorance and serfdom under the imperial 
regime. I disliked the regimentation under Com- 
munism. I abhorred the indiscriminate killings 
of thousands of innocent victims. I heartily 
deprecated the banishment of religion... . 


62 whe Fortune Survey: XXI," ibid. (June, 1940), 
p. 162. 


63 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, "The President Suggests to 
Manufacturers Not to Sell Airplanes to Belligerents Who 


Bomb Civilians, December 2, 1939," The Public Papers and 
Addresses of Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York: Harper and 


Brothers, 1941), VIII, 359-590. 
Ot spid. "address to the Delegates of the American 
Youth Congress (February 10, 1940), IX, 93. 
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As he continued, his present attitude toward Russia was 
representative of current American opinion: 


I, with many of you, hoped that Russia wouid 
work out its own problems, and that its government 
would eventually become a peace-loving, popular 
government with a free ballot, which would not 
interfere with the integrity of its neighbors. 

That hope is today either shattered or put 
away in storage against some better day. The 
Soviet Union, as everybody who has the courage 
to face the fact knows, is run by a dictatorship 
as absolute as any other dictatorship in the 
world. It has allied itself with another dictator- 
ship and it has invaded a neighbor so infinitesi- 
mally small that it could do no conceivable pos- 
sible harm to the Soviet Union, a neighbor which 
seeks only to live at peace as a democracy, and 
a liberal, forward-looking democracy at that. 


The events of 1939 and 1940 proved to Americans 
that the Russian dictatorship which Roosevelt spoke of was 
truly unsavory, worthy of the suspicion which was engendered 
by the Bolshevik revolution and the purges of the 1930's. 
But whereas Russians had been the victims of the earlier 
activities, these contemporary actions affected other peoples. 
Americans were distressed when Russia allied herself with a 
nation that had overrun smaller countries, and they were 


thoroughly disgusted with Russia's treatment of Finland. 


Oo sbid. 


CHAPTER II 
AMERICA'S SUPPORT OF RUSSIA: 1941-1943 


In 1941 a 1500-page book entitled What America 
Thinks was published. This book, consisting entirely of 
editorials and cartoons that appeared in American news- 
papers from 1938 through 1940, was principally designed to 
illustrate Americans' hatred of nazism, fascism, communism 
(and the countries which represented these evils, Germany, 
Italy and een oe During the next three years, however, 
American attitudes toward Russia changed drastically. The 
vehement dislike of the country that invaded Finland mel- 
lowed when that country itself was invaded by Germany in 
June 1941. And, the tentative acceptance of Russia as an 
ally in the months following her invasion evolved into an 
American enthusiasm for, and appreciation of, Russia after 
Pearl Harbor and after Russia's inspiring defensive cam- 
paign of 1942. This favorable American attitude toward 
Russia was tempered, however, by conditions in 1943. As 
Americans began to consider Russia as a potential partner 
in peace, some of Stalin's actions (especially regarding 
Poland) aroused American suspicions concerning his postwar ° 
goals. A survey of the events of 1941-1943 and the Ameri- 
can reaction to them indicates that Americans were pre- 
dominately pro-Russian during this time, but that there was 

limat America Thinks (Chicago: What America Thinks, 


Inc., 1941). 
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an ever-present suspicion of Russia voiced by some Ameri- 


cans even during this favorable period. 


1941 

Early in 1941 America's moral embargo of Russia was 
quietly lifted. This action brought perplexed responses 
from magazines that questioned the government's reasoning; 
Russia had given no sign that she repented her attack on 
Finland nor had she indicated that she would never repeat 
such an offense. 7 Moreover, one observer said that this 
action might be detrimental to American interests, for a 
friendlier American attitude toward Russia might frighten 
Japan into coming to terms with the Russians. 

Russia did not appear to appreciate this American 
action (or the slight change of attitude that it implied). 
In late February Stalin had Litvinoff replaced as Foreign 
Commissar, and some American magazines predicted a worsen- 
ing of relations between the United States and Russia, for 
Litvinoff had been an advocate of strong American-Russian 


ties, and his successor was not. 


2 see "Moral Embargo Against Russia Lifted," The 
Christian Century, LVIII (February 5, 1941), 1002-1004; and 
"Everywhere and Russia: A New Appeasement?" The Common- 
weal, XXXIII (February 14, 1941), 411-412. 


3t,0uis Fischer, "Moral Embargo," The Nation, CLII 
(February 8, 1941), 146. 


er "Bugs," Time, XXXVII (March 3, 1941), 29-30; 
and "Red Purge," Newsweek, XVII (March 3, 1941), 23's 
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Russia's relationship with Germany, on the other 
hand, seemed as friendly as ever in the first five months 
of 1941. American observers gencrally thought that Stalin 
would continue to placate Hitler, since Hitler seemed to 
be holding all the cards, economically and Area 
Even when there were indications of a German troop build- 
up on the Russian border, some Americans merely thought 
that Hitler was setting the stage to force new agreements 
EreR Stalin.° 

Americans were warned to be wary of Russia by 


articles in the April issues of two major publications. 


>In an article, "Must Russia Fight Hitler?" [The 


American Mercury, LII (January, 1941), 24-32], Eugene Lyons 
maintained that an Allied wooing of Russia would be a waste 
of time, since both Russia and Germany were profiting from 
their relationship and there was still much each could do 
for the other before they came to grips, if ever. See also 
Oleg Hoeffding, "Germany's Economic Hold on the USSR," The 
Living Age, CCCLIX (February, 1941), 551-555; "Soviet-Nazi 
Partnership," The New Republic, CIV (May 26, 1941), 715- 
716; and R. Strausz-Hupe, "Stalin Makes His Choice," Cur- 
rent History, LIII (June, 1941), 35-36. 


Sumystery in Syria and on the Russian Frontier," 
The Christian Century, LVIII (June 25, 1941), 821-822. See 
also "Something Brewing," Time, XXXVII (May 12, 1941), 27; 
and "Something Wrong?" ibid. (June 23, 1941), p. 23. 


re Utley, "The Great Russian Illusion," The 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXVII (April, 1941), 470-477; and Henry 
C. Wolfe, "Keep an Eye on Russia," Harper's Magazine, 
CLXXXII (April, 1941), 533-541. Because of its subject 
Matter (Russia's invasion of Finland), another article im- 
plied that Americans should be cautious of Russia. See 
Demaree Bess, "They Took Sweden by Telephone," The Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXIII (March 8, 1941), 25+. 
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Both articles emphasized the fact that Americans held illu- 
sions about Russia and were guided by wishful thinking 
rather than by a realistic appraisal of facts. One popu- 
lar belief was that Russia was forced into signing the 

pact with Germany because of the inactions of France and 
England; both articles agrecd that the Soviet-German part- 
nership would last as long as it was mutually profitable. 
In disputing another misconception (that the Soviet system 
was more just and progressive, socially and economically, 
than those of capitalist countries), one author gave infor- 
mation regarding the life of the average Russian worker, 
who lacked personal, social, economic and political freedom.® 
As for Russia's being somewhat better than Germany (a point 
that the author identified as another American misconcep- 
tion), the writer declared: "The essential difference be- 
tween Russia and Germany lies .. . in the efficiency of 
the Nazi tyranny and the inefficiency of the Bolshevik 


9 
tyranny." 


Pees: op. cit., pp. 472-473. 


*rpid., p. 474. A similar argument was used by The 
Christian Century ["Shall We Fight for Russia?" LVIII (Sep- 
tember 10, 1941), 1105] even after the German invasion of 
Russia: "With all of its achievements, the dictatorship 
which rules Russia is still the oldest and the bloodiest 
of the modern state tyrannies. While the difference be- 
tween the nazi and the communist tyrannies is one of degree, 
not of kind, the degree happens in this case to be in the 
favor of Germany, not Russia." 
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Once Germany invaded Russia on June 22, however, a 
more important question was whether the United States should 
give aid to Hitler's new enemy. President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull both recognized the serious- 
ness of Hitler's threat, and they felt that American aid 
to Russia was a necessity: "One grim thought had ruled 
the American decision [to contribute to Ru:sia's defense]: 
that if Russia were defeated quickly and thoroughly, Great 


Britain, and soon the United States, would be faced with 


stronger and more confident assailants, "*° 


Even before the German invasion on June 22, the 
President had decided to aid Resa American public 
Opinion, however, had to be formulated by the force of the 
event itself; when it occurred, there was a period of 
cogitating and examining before the dominant opinion sur- 
pacea. The comments written in The New Republic and The 


Commonweal after the invasion best illustrate the questions 


10nerbert Feis, Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1966), p. 9. Feis's book 
is a reliable source about this situation and about other 
diplomatic matters concerning the Big Three leaders. See 
also Gabriel Kolko, Politics of War: The World and United 


States Foreign Policy, 1943-1945 (New York: Random House, 
1970). 


Pelsy Op. .City 7, pe 7s 


-The importance of public opinion and its effect 
upon State Department action was mentioned by Freda Kirch- 
wey ["Our Aim is to Defeat Hitler; Aid for Russia and Bri- 
tain," The Nation, CLII (June 28, 1941), 740-741]: "The 
danger in this country is that our leaders, too sensitive 
to the general distrust of communism and of the Soviet Union 
will move slowly, waiting for the popular reaction. But this 
is no time to sit holding the public pulse. Russia's war 
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that had to be considered. 
One of these questions, or matters to be contem- 
plated before approving aid to Russia, concerned the Ameri- 
can Communist Party. The New Republic soon tried to dis- 
associate the Russian need for American aid from any con- 
nection to the American Communist Party. Realizing that 
the American public's attitudes toward Russia were partially 
influenced by its feelings about communists in the United 
States, and recognizing that Americans were distrustful of 
a party which facilely made an about-face in its policies 
overnight, The New Republic made light of the American Com- 
munist Party and maintained that it was not related to the 
central issue, the plight of the Russian people: 
The whirling dervishes of New York or Moscow do not 
properly speak for the great masses of the Russian 
people. These have a right to defense against the 
invader, especially since it is certain as an in- 
cidental part of that defense Russia's locked doors 
will be at least partially opened. In the mean- 
time, one can safely ignore the absurdities of do- 
mestic comrades. 

In fact, The New Republic was candid about its intention 

to popularize the notion of sending aid to Russia, and ni a 

recognized the American Communist Party as a possible ob- 


stacle: "It is hard enough to persuade the American tories 
to consent to giving the necessary aid to Russia, without 
is democracy's opportunity, perhaps its last one for a long 
time to come." 


SupLip Flop," The New Republic, CIV (June 30, 1941), 
877. 
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the task made harder by antics of the Communist Party of 
the U.S.A. such as not even a mother could rovence 

The "antics" of the American communists also 
elicited comment from The Commonweal; it discounted any in- 
fluence that the Party would have with the general American 
populace. The periodical maintained, however, that the 
Party's support for the war would have a beneficial effect 
upon the American labor situation, for, during the time 
that Russia and Germany were allied, American communists 
hindered American involvement in the war by inciting strikes 
on national defense projects. With the certainty that Ameri- 
can products would not be used to the detriment of the 
Soviet Union, these communist-inspired strikes would stop, 
and any further strikes which occurred could be assumed to 
be for legitimate American labor denenaac’? 

The statements and actions of American communists 
ultimately had little effect upon America's concern for the 
Russian war effort. What was more perplexing to Americans 
was the fact that they had long identified the Soviet Union 
as being a godless society. To those who advocated embrac- 
ing Russia as an ally against Hitler, The Commonweal replied: 

l4uparty Zigzag," ibia., cv (July 7, 1941), 4. For 
other articles about the American Communist Party, see "Re- 
shuffle," ibid. (July 7, 1941), p. 20; and "A Purge for 
American Reds," ibid. (July 14, 1941), p. 37. 


ute There are Strikes," The Commonweal, XXXIV 
(July 4, 1941), 244. 
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For of what is Hitler a leader and a symbol? First 
of all a spiritual force antagonistic to sound 
philosophy and to religion and Christianity. 
Secondly, an historical trend involving military, 
political, economic and all sorts of social ten- 
dencies and choices. In the spiritual war, Stalin 
is no ally. In the struggle against totalitarian 
social, forces, communism is in the camp of the 
enemy. 


The New Republic recognized early that the religious 
question might be a decisive factor in whether or not America 
would give aid to Russia: 


The attitude of the Catholic Church probably will 
have an important influence on the President's final 
decision [about how much aid to give to Russia]. 
Depending as he always has, on political support 
from metropolitan populations, which are heavily 
Catholic, the President is sensitive to Church opin- 
ion. The Vatican and responsible leaders of the 
Catholic clergy in this country were engaged in a 
vigorous and telling anti-Nazi campaign when news 
of the German declaration of war on Russia broke. 
Whether this campaign will be discontinued and the 
great influence of the Church shifted now that 
Hitler_is fighting anti-church Russia is not yet 
clear. 


The Nation discounted the importance of Russia's 


religious situation. Its writers consistently argued that 


16unefenad America by..." ibid. (July 25, 1941), p. 
317. For an identical viewpoint, see "Shall We Fight for 
Russia?" The Christian Century, LVIII (September 10, 1941), 
1104-1105. 


a@aghdngton Notes," The New Republic, CV (July 4, 
1941), 20. Later the President evidently attempted to 
counter this potential Catholic opposition by implying that 
the Soviets shared the American regard for religious free- 
dom. (President Roosevelt said that the Soviet constitution 
guaranteed freedom of religion.) The New York Times de- 
clared that such an attempt to justify aid to Russia was 
unnecessary and unrelated to the central military necessity. 
See "On Idealizing Russia," New York Times, October 2, 1941, 


24. 
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the defeat of Hitler was the primary consideration for 
giving aid to Russia: 

Russia, we are told, is not a Christian state. 

Neither is China. Neither is India. Most of the 
world is non-Christian. The conquest of Russia 
by Germany would not make Russia more Christian. 
It would only make it more dangerous..: 

In answer to American Catholics who questioned the 
wisdom of giving aid to a country which lacked religious 
liberty, The New Republic pointed out that the Church in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia was rich, unprogressive and in- 
volved in counter-revolutionary plots. The magazine de~- 
clared that more important than the religious issue was tiie 
fact that Russia had lost more than one million men in the 
war; this sacrifice outweighed other considerations: 

Conmmon decency would suggest that criticism might 
well be limited at present to those who have made 
a comparable effort; common sense would prevent 

us from endangering our own safety by letting such 
fantastic [religious] stipulations stand in the 
way Of maximum effort. 

Gradually, less emphasis was placed upon the impor- 
tance of the religious compatibility of the United States 
and Russia, for Americans began to differentiate between 
the Russian people and the Soviet government. In an article, 


"Religion in Russia: Red Godlessness Fails to Empty Churches, 


Life's reporter concluded: "As a people the Russians are 


18 orman Angell, "The Western Nations Should Help 
Russia," The Nation, CLII (June 28, 1941), 744. 


19 wReligion in Russia," The New Republic, CV (Octo- 
ber 13, 1941), 455. 


a6: 


the most mystically religious on earth. "79 


A writer for 
The Commonweal concurred with that observation and further 
pointed out America's duty in relation to Russia: "The 
soul of the Russian people has remained Lree per atheist 
teaching; Russia must be freed from the communist menace 
as well as the nazi menace, "*! 

After the auNiliary issues (American Communist 
Party, Russia's religious situation, etc.) were discusscd 
and dismissed, the journals dcbated a more crucial matter, 
the extent of U. S. involvement in Russia's war effort. 

For The New Republic the war, after the invasion 
of Russia, immediately became a "life-and-death war between 
nazism and the rest of the world," and the journal strongly 
advocated that the United States, in the interests of its 
own defense, should go to war at once against Germany. 
The New Republic also recommended giving prompt and sub- 
stantial aid to the Soviet Union: "In our own interest we 


must, like Mr. Churchill, agree that the enemy of our enemy 


becomes our friend." 


20; 3fe, XI (October 13, 1941), 110. 
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eo ues Iswolsky, "The Orthodox Church and the War," 
The Commonweal, XXXIV (October 17, 1941), 608. 


2 none Day That Shook the World," The New Republic, 
CIV (June 30, 1941), 872. 


23tbid. The Nation shared this viewpoint. See 
Louis Fischer, "Hitler Marches East," CLII (June 28, 1941), 
743-744; I. F. Stone, "Speed Lend-Lease Aid," ibid. (Sep- 
tember 27, 1941), pp. 269-270; and Norman Angell, "The 
Western Nations Should Help Russia," op. cit. 
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The Commonweal reluctantly concurred that America 
should aid the enemies of nazism, cven if one of the foes 
was Soviet Russia, but the magazine did not ayree that 
American entrance into the war was necessary: 


Nor can we seo in this new monstrous outbreak any 
valid argument for leaping now and in total fashion 
into the existing complex of war, as some of the 
all-outers are hectically urgim;. Using the Soviet 
war as an argument for such a policy is very cyni- 
cal toward that old crusade of white versus black, 
the four freedoms versus dictatorship, etc.? 


The New Republic recognized that the United States 
was not yet willing to enter the war, so the magazine em- 
phasized instead the necessity of giving aid to Russia on 
the grounds that American defense would be served: "What 


the strategy of opportunistic defense now calls for is aid 


to Russia."*> One of the magazine's readers expressed the 


same attitude: 


American public opinion will support bold, de- 
cisive, essential belligerent moves to check 
Hitler. It is not ready for a formal declara- 
tion of war. Therefore, more possible aid to 
Britain, to China and the Soviet Union. Be 
realistic--and be quick--about including Russia. 
Exported guns and planes, fired and flown 


"The Order of Belligerence," The Commonweal, 
XXXIV (July 4, 1941), 244. This viewpoint was shared by 
the New York Times. See "Hitler Invades Russia," June 23, 
1941, p. 16. Believing that the United States ought to 
"seize boldly the opportunity to increase Hitler's diffi- 
culty at the very moment he has risked war simultaneously 
on two fronts," the newspaper advocated giving aid to 
Hitler's enemies, principally Britain, but not the American 
entrance into the war. See also "Shall We Fight for Rus- 


sia?" The Christian Century, op. cit. 


2>urhe Strategy of Defence," The New Republic, CV 
(September 1, 1941), 277. 
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immediately, may help to stop the Axis onslaught 
before it reaches our shores.? 


Fully realizing the velue of a favorable American 


public opinion in supporting a cause, ‘lic New Republic used 
various persuasive techniques lo hasten American commitment 


to the Russian war effort. The magazine appealed to Ameri- 


can competitive spirit and tried to cujole Americans into 


action: 


The Russians, in spite of everything, have found in 
their miserable and backward land, so lacking in 
pink and blue bathrooms, something for which they 
are willing to fight to the end. It is hard to 
believe that our people, who have so much more to 
defend, will not at least be equally vigorous in 
defending it.27 | 


The journal also implied that Americans should feel guilt- 
ridden for having done nothing in the struggle against 


Germany: 


Above all, we must eradicate the attitude of mind 
which still persists in feeling that, because we 
don't like communism, we can stand by unmoved and 
see Russia destroyed by Germany. Hitler's whole 


6 bal a 
"Correspondence," ibid., p. 281. 


eer Blivens, "Russia's Morale-~And Ours," ibid., 
p. 271. Mr. Blivens' lament about the pathetic conditions 
in that "miserable and backward land" is somewhat amusing 
when one considers the account that Wendell Willkie gave 
of his visit to Russia the following year. While Mr. Will- 
kie did not mention any pink and blue bathrooms, he did 
say that he was much impressed with the vast and productive 
land and with the progressive agricultural and industrial 
systems he encountered. See Wendell Willkie, "Our Ally, 
Russia," in Prefaces to Peace (New York: Simon and Schu- 
ster, 1943), pp. 44-68. 
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success has come because his enemies did not see 
in time that theirs was a common cause. 2 


Finally, it is interesting that The New Republic suggested 
that American efforts to defeat communism would be served 
by giving aid to Soviet Russia: 


But suppose America and England withheld the aid, 
and Russia, by a miracle that is not at all im- 
possible, could wear down the Nazi army. . . 
Imagine the enormous prestige that Stalin and 
communism would then acquire. We should be told, 
and with the appearance of plausibility, that 

the shining sword of the USSR had proved that her 
people and her system were superior to all others. 
If you are opposed to communism, you had better 
work to establish the moral credit of democracy 
while the page is still blank. 


While the comments in The New Republic were varia- 
tions on a theme (give aid to Russia), The Commonweal had 
some reservations about involvement with the Soviet Union. 
First, the Catholic magazine saw no clear distinction be- 
tween communist Russia and nazi Germany, between the dicta- 


: 30 ' , 
tor Stalin and the tyrant Hitler. Second, it questioned 


the long-range benefits of helping Russia defeat Germany. 31 


8 : 
"Russia is our Ally," The New Republic, CV (Sep- 
tember 29, 1941), 39. 


> son Aiding Red Russia," ibid. (September 22, 
1941), p..285. 


Pte iate and the War," The Commonweal, XXXIV 
(July 18, 1941), 293. 


raed: When Henry Nelson Wieman suggested in an 
article in The Christian Century that the U.S. should end 
Russian suspicion of America by helping Russia, seven read- 
ers wrote letters of protest. See "Join Russia in the 
War," LVIII (August 13, 1941), 1002-1004; and "Correspon- 
dence," (August 27, 1941), 1055-1056; (September 10, 1941), 
1104-1105; and (September 24, 1941), 1114-1115. 
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The magazine maintained that a carefully considered policy 
with definite plans for postwar peace was needed by the 
United States before it was enmeshed in the conflict. 
The Commonweal foresaw possible Soviet incompatibility with 
American ideals after the war was won, and it re-emphasized 
America's need for a policy that looked beyond the immedi- 
ate necessity of winning the war: 

Increasingly it is demonstrated that the negative 

purpose of beating Hitler is not an adequate founda- 

tion for national policy. Taken as an absolute, 

it leads to supporting the very evils which consti- 

tute the bad part of the nazi tyranny. We can 

think of as many simple old saws as the next man, 

but we still can't find a formula of peace terms 

which we would welcome and which Stalin could also 

greet with honest favor. 3 

Concern for postwar peace solutions did not, how- 

ever, overshadow The Commonweal's interest in the present 
war danger. The writers of the magazine acknowledged that 
Hitler had to be defeated before terms for world peace 
could be discussed; furthermore they realized that, since 
“Russia was effectively working for the defeat of Germany, 
her efforts could only be appreciated by the United 
Sn ae And, The Commonweal ultimately decided that 
working with Russia in the struggle against Germany might 


32uRussia and the War," Ops Cit. 
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| 34 uRussian Participation," The Commonweal, XXXIV 
(August 8, 1941), 363. 
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give America the opportunity to influence the postwar aims 
of Russias 

By the end of 1941, of course, America also war st 
war with Russia's enemy. But, even tofore th: U.S. entry 
into the war, Amcricans had developed a definite sympatlry 
for the Russian cause. It is worth noting here, however, 
that this pro-Russian attitude was accompanied }+y a concern 
about what Russia future aims might be. Americans’ suspi- 
cions about Russia's possible postwar demands were not com- 
pletely forgotten during the preparations for the battle 


against the Axis. 


1942 


After America entered the war, the mattcr of a 
RusSian-American alliance was no longer open to debate. In 
1942, Russia valiantly faced a major German campaign, and 
the vast majority of Americans began to appreciate Russia 
as an ally. In fact, if one were to try to fix a particu- 
lar year in which Americans most certainly accepted Russia 


as a kindred spirit, 1942 would probably be that year. 


3>uRussian Participation--II," ibid. (August 15, 
1941), p- 387. 


36.0 American journalists who had lived in Russia 
consistently urged Americans to consider any dealings with 
the Soviet Union with extreme caution. See Eugene Lyons, 
"The State of the Union: Some Plain Talk about Russia," 
The American Mercury, LIII (November, 1941), 583-589; and 
two articles by William H. Chamberlin, "Stalin in the War," 
Yale Review, N.S. III (March, 1941), 483-498, and "Russia, 


the Sprawling Giant," New York Times Magazine, July 6, 1941, 
pp. 4-5. 
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Near the end of the year, in an editorial in the New york 
Times, this kinship was most aptly expressed: 

We think the whole democratic world, setting 
aside differences of opinion as to strategy, is 
willing to say to Mr. Stalin and his people that 
never in all history, certainly never during the 
past quarter of a century, has Russia stood so 
high in the respect and admiration of the free 
nations. The Russians are our comrades in battle. 
The memory of Stalingrad will inspire our soldiers 
when, at the earliest possible moment, they_come 
to grips with the main masses of the enemy. 

There were no specific news events in 1942 that in- 
fluenced American attitudes toward Russia; instead, news 
articles, for the most part, centered upon Russia's con- 
tinuing struggle against Germany and upon feature-type 
stories about the Russian army and the Russian people. Edi- 
torial comment fell definitely into one of two strains: one 
urged caution and restraint, warning that Americans' naive 
conception of Russia might lead to future difficulties; the 
other demanded a strong, unhesitating commitment to the 
partnership with Russia and attempted to dispel apprehen- 
sions about Russia which might hinder this commitment. 

The reports of Life magazine were illustrative of 
the dominant American attitude, that of enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of Russia. Impressed with the visible Russian con- 


tribution to the defeat of Hitler, Life did not delve into 


soul-searching moral questions regarding Russia; instead, 


2 ip aesta After 25 Years," New York Times, Novem- 
ber 7, 1942, p. 14. 
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it reported superficial but interesting items of news, such 
as "The German Army Executed Five Brave Young Russians for 
not Being in Uniform," and "England Falls in Love with 
Russia" (one illustration of this point was a sign with the 
message: "Quiet Night--Thanks to Russia"). Life's sympathy 
for Russia continued to be evident in its choice of subject 
matter and descriptive phrases: "Russian Parents Lament 
Dead Son at Scene of German Execution," "Great Russian Army 
Fights On," and "Murder Without Passion is Nazi Method with 
Russian eiiaisans li” In other American magazines, there 
were many articles about the Russian army, its hardships 
and its superb showing against the Germans;>” other stories 


gave details of the Russian people's bravery and high morale 


. Peat 4 
and its sacrifices for the war effort. : 


38,5 fe, XII (May 16, 1942), 52; (April 20, 1942), 
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3° cee Freda Kirchwey, "Stalingrad and Dieppe," The 
Nation, CLIV (February 7, 1942), 254; "Man Who Stopped Hit- 
ler: The Soviet Soldier, a New Type of Russian," New York 
Times Magazine, March 8, 1942, p. 3; "Mud and Floods," 
Newsweek, XIX (April 13, 1942), 19; "No More Commissars," 
Time, XL (October 19, 1942), 23; "Red Medicine: Report on 
Russian Military Medicine," Time, XL (November 23, 1942), 
70-71; and "Triumphant Milepost," Newsweek, XIX (March 2, 
1942), 18-19. 


See Edgar Snow, "These are the People of Russia," 
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The American public was sympathetic to Russia and 
was generous in its subsequent actions. Numerous accounts 
in the New York Times outline individual and group efforts 
to aid Russia. Members of one union donated medical in- 
struments, and another union presented X-ray and surgical 
equipment to be sent to the Russian army. Two union groups 
contributed to funds for weapons; one drive raised money 
for a tank fund, the other was designated for tanks and 
bombers. Even race track patrons were among the contribu-~ 
tors interested in Russia's defense. Physicians in the 
greater New York area, moreover, gave a dinner benefiting 
the Russian War Relief Fund. New York's Mayor La Guardia 
designated June 21 as the beginning of "Russian War Relief 
Week," and 31 cities proclaimed June 22 as "Aid to Russia 
Day." Some of the activities organized for the purpose of 
raising money to help Russia were pin sales, cook book 
sales, seed funds, cartoon benefits, Madison Square Garden 
rallies, dance festivals, concerts, dramatic performances, 
cocktail parties, iuneneenee style shows, and bazaars. The 
public also contributed to funds set up by the United Jewish 
War Effort and the National Community Chest. Russia con- 
tinued to be remembered later in the year when many promi- 
nent Americans, including the President, sent messages of 
congratulations on the 25th anniversary of the Bolshevik 


Revolution, and La Guardia designated November 8 as 
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"Stalingrad payee 


This open-hearted American espousal of Russia's 


war cause distressed several commentators. One writer 


warned Americans against being so enthusiastic in their 
sympathy for Russia; she feared that they would make assump- 
tions based merely on their feelings: 


We have to remember: our sympathy is with what the 
Russians are doing right now. .. . [Many people] 
open to the new "allies" not only their tax-paying 
purses, but their hearts, which is a much more 
serious matter. . When the Russians joined the 
team of the United Nations, the Americans gave them 
the benefit of the doubt. They were glad to see 
that the bravery of the Russians justified their 
confidence and their friendship. But they don't A? 
know their partner beyond the military bulletins. 


The writer continued with the observation that, because 
Americans like fair play, they assume that everyone they 


like plays fairly. She said that examples of Russian treat- 


ment of the Poles, however, indicated that the Russian occu- 


pation of Poland had been just as ruthless and brutal as 


the nazi occupation: 


Russian occupation 
propaganda against 


al hie summary 


fit of Russia might be 
luncheons, etc. make a 
news items in the 1942 
which this information 


which gives similar information, 
John Doe to the Russian Front: 


of Poland was the best 
communism. The United 


of American activities 
extended. Accounts of 
substantial portion of 
issues of the New York 
is taken. 


The Reader's Digest, XL (May, 1942), 122-124. 
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should not forget that the Poles found the only 
difference between nazi Germany and Soviet 
Russia to be, "In Russia...it's colder." 

William HN. Chamberlin pointed out other possible 
American misconceptions that hindered a realistic appraisal 
of the Soviet Union. He observed that Americans were so 
impressed by Russian military successes that they assumed 
goodness on the part of the nation that produced them; this 
was an example of "the amiable American fallacy that moral 
excellence is the prerequisite of material success." 
Chamberlin also stated that Americans were impressed by the 
loyalty and enthusiasm of the Russian people and could not 
believe that a cruel, authoritarian government could in- 
spire such reaction, but he maintained that the Russians 
were “a people to whom death, sometimes in very horrible 
forms, has become so familiar [that they] would not shrink 
from any sacrifice in a struggle for national survival.""> 
Furthermore, Chamberlin warned, the American people should 
not assume that Russia shared a similar enthusiasm for the 
"team effort": 

Stalin has been waging a thoroughly nationalist war. 


. . . The idea of a coalition war against Hitler has 
not been emphasized. And Stalin has been very 


43 pia., 463. 
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uncommunicative on the subject of blue-prints 
for a new world order. 


Concern about America's apparent naivetG was shared 
by others. An analysis of the process of current American 
thinking was Offered in an article, "John Dewey on Russia," 
which presented the widely known educator-—philosopher's 
suggestions for realistic guidelines for dealing with 
Russia: 


It seems almost impossible at present for people to 
hope for a Russian victory and at the same time to 
be aware of the many undesirable aspects of the 
Soviet ideology and practice. This is because hu- 
man beings like to think in terms of what Professor 
John Dewey has called the Either-Or Philosophy. Men 
tend to think Either this Or the extreme opposite 
and to see no intermediate possibilities. .. . 

The danger in idealizing Stalin is that ina 
wave of uncritical enthusiasm the allies of Russia 
may pay too dearly for Russia's cooperation in the 
WAY. « «© % 

What we need now, Professor Dewey thinks, is a 
realistic appraisal of "both the war and the peace 
settlement that will eliminate the dangers inhering 
in Stalinist supremacy. . . . When Stalin needs our 
help is the time to start setting these conditions; 
when we need him more than he needs us is the worst 
time." 


Philip Burnham, a conservative writer for The Com- 


monweal, agreed that the United States needed a realistic 


46n,34., p. 230. Other articles by Chamberlin in- 
clude "Russia, An American Problem," The Atlantic Monthly, 
CLXIX (February, 1942), 148-156; "Our Russian Ally," The 
Christian Century, CIX (August 12, 1942), 976-978; "Meet 
the Real Litvinoff," The American Mercury, LIV (March, 1942), 
273-283; and "Russia as a Partner in War and Peace," The 
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appraisal of war plans and peace goals, and he emphasized 
the necessity of knowing exactly what ways American ideals 
and goals coincided with, and dilfered from, those of 
Russia. Complaining that there was a lack of two-way com- 
munication with the Russians an) that there were practically 
no American army observers on the Russian rronts, he argued 
that the United States was foolish to give aid to Russia 
without any questions asked: 


The hard-pressed U.S. cannot afford to let its sup- 
plies, its forces, its world position be used for 
those Soviet war aims which are not ours and which 
may well be at some points antagonistic to ours. 


Burnham also criticized the American government for 
a short-sighted propaganda campaign, one which was so de- 
Signed to endear Americans to Russia that they couid not 
realize the differences between the two countries: 


There has been a concerted effort to "sell" the 
Soviets to the public. The technique has not been 
to isolate the real differences and deal with them 
item by item frankly with the Russians and with the 
people here. Rather, big guns have been turned on 
the propaganda field, firing away to obliterate 
the idea that the U.S. has serious differences 
with Russia and the Communist International. Hop- 
kins, Davies, Harriman, the President himself and a 
host of others have been encouraging the impression 
that the Stalin regime is something like a combina- 
tion of Washington's, Jefferson's and Lincoln's, 
and functioning under a similar constitution. Pres- 
sure, probably informal and private and brought on 
by the miasmic atmosphere which hush-hushing the 
problem engenders, has halted the publication of 


set eee Burnham, "Russia as an ALLY,“ ADLa:, XXXV 
(February 6, 1942), 382. See also H. F. Ward, "Is Russia 
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books and articles which picture the communists in 
a less flattering if more realistic light. 


What Burnham advocated was a more honest and direct 
approach in dealing with our Russian ally: 


The problem of Russia as an ally is not simply the 
problem of beating Hitler. The government has 
taken up the difficult job of cooperating with 
Russia to beat Hitler, without furnishing Russia 
the power and opportunity to ruin us on their own 
account as they pursue their own goals of world- 
wide communism. . . . Let us make it [honest and 
frank dealing] our path, and with humility show 
what we are trying to do, so that Russia may know 
and may be persuaded to join in the work of clear- 
ing out the road toward the peace with justice we 
must want as our goal. . . . You cannot go round 
suspicion; you have to cut through it.50 


The concern of Burnham, Chamberlin and others about 
America's indiscriminate adoption of Russia as ally and 
friend cannot be discounted, for it reflected an underlying 
distrust of communism. The liberal professor, Max Lerner, 
and others attempted to counter this criticism. The Rus- 
sian reluctance to share military secrets with its allies 
might, Lerner maintained, be understandable in view of 
other pertinent factors: 

Our army leaders complain that the Russian military 
is secretive about its strength and preparations 
and plans. But in the face of the fact that our 
own military plans leaked out in our isolationist 
press just before Pearl Harbor, and that even some 
of the War Department staff needed ever more per- 


emptory orders from the President before carrying 
out his directives for lend-lease aid to Russia, 


49 Burnham, op. cit., p. 383. 


Orpid, 


One cannot be wholly shocked by the Russian 
secretivenecss. 


By brief comparison, Lerner also tricd to de- 
emphasize the danger of Russia: 

It has often been pointed out, but necds under- 
lining again, that a quarter century of « revolu- 
tionary Russian regime has nol forced cither 
America or lngland to add one soldier to its 

armed forces, while less than a decade of Jlitler- 
ism has compelled England to build an air force 
that operates in four-figure flotillas, and America 
to undertake the vastest armaicni. program in world 
history. 

The New Republic also underplayed the possibility 
of a Russian threat. In fact, the magazine was optimistic 
about the recent Russian-British twenty-year treaty and its 
apparent consolidation of postwar goals.° The New Republic 
stated that a major difficulty in American coordination of 
its war activities and postwar plans with those of Russia 
was uncertainty about Russia's ultimate plans after victory, 
but the periodical confidently predicted that Russia’s 


treaty with Britain would allay suspicion on both sides. 


De-emphasizing the stated communist desire for world revo- 


lution, The New Republic said that action by the Soviet 


ol vax Lerner, "Russia and the Future," The Atlantic 
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Union was unlikely, since the communists' true hopes lay in 
the predicted collapse of capitalism and the autonomous 
revolutionary action of populations. This communist belief 
should not hinder the Allies' efforts to work with Russia 
during the war and after: 
If the British and Americans believe that with their 
princivles a new order for the common man can be 
created, they neccd not fear that Comaunist hopes of 
revolution will ever be realized. After all, nei- 
ther Moscow nor London, but. man himself, will in the 
end everywhere decide what sort of regime he will 
live in.~ 
In 1942, then, Americans were curious about their 
new ally, they were impressed by the total Russian war ef- 
fort, and they responded both officially and personally by 
sending aid. American journalists viewed this American 
sympathy for Russia either with dismay or with encourage- 


ment, depending upon their overall trust or distrust of the 


Soviet Union. 


1943 
America's predominately favorable attitude toward 
Russia of 1942 did not continue in 1943. Peter G. Filene 
explains the general reason for the change: "By the begin- 
ning of 1943 the tide of battle had turned in both Europe 
and Asia. The Allies could at last be fairly confident of 
eventual victory. But as warmaking evolved into peacemak- 


x, 4 mr) 
ing, frictions within the Alliance intensified. Eraene 


S4tpussia in the Alliance," op. cit., p. 844. 
>-rilene, Ops Clits; pp: 148-149. 


is, of course, looking forward to the series of conferences 
that were to take place in the following years, but his 
statement is nevertheless applicable to the gredual in- 
crease in Americans' suspicion of Russia thal occurred in 
1943. During the course of the year, Americans hed to con- 
sider not only what might occur in the postwu) era but also 
two new events that affected public opinion: Russia's re- 
lationship with Poland and the Moscow Conference. 

Russia's public standing in America was affected 
by several actions concerning Poland which came to light in 
1943. In January, the Russian government said that it meant 
to claim permanently its occupied areas of Poland, and in 
February it referred to Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania as 
"Russian soil." These revelations certainly caused Ameri- 
cans to ask what further claims Russia would make in the 
postwar settlement. In February a flurry of American pro- 
test accompanied the reports of an execution which Ameri- 
cans concluded to be unjust and unnecessary. Two Polish 
labor leaders, Henryk Ehrlich and Victor Alter, had been 
accused of spying against Russia and were executed in 
December 1941. This news aroused protest from labor unions, 
the U.S. Socialist party, and a general rally in New York 


eitye The Commonweal commented upon the extent of 


56the news of the execution of Ehrlich and Alter 
and subsequent American reaction was reported in February 
issues of the New York Times. One year earlier, a reader 
of The Nation reported the imprisonment of the two men, but 
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American reaction to this incident and was concerned that 


negative public opinion might be damaging to American-~ 


Russian relations: 


The profound antipathy aroused in American non- 
communist circles most friendly to the Russian 
political system by the recent announcement of the 
execution of Alter and Ehrlich is symptomatic [of 
a Situation which is pregnant with dangcr]. ; 
And their execution has had a tremendous politi- 
cal impact in America-~an impact far too little 
noticed. 

The significance of this is an access of 
strength of anti-Russian feeling in this country. 
This feeling is held in check by the magnificent 
military achievement of the Russian Army. But it 
is a deep underlying feeling, and one of which we 
need to be aware, with which_we must try to deal, 
for it can lead to tragedy. 


The New Republic speculated that the two men were not guilty 
of spying, but the journal underplayed the importance of the 
incident. Fearing that Americans might seize upon this 
event as a reason to discontinue aid to Russia, the maga- 
Zine mentioned similar actions of the United States, Britain 
and China. This reminder would make Americans reluctant to 
judge Russia's conduct: 

All the chief United Nations have sins on their con- 

sciences like the Ehrlich-Alter case. .. . The 

United States put Mooney and Billings into prison 

for their beliefs, not their acts; the killing of 


Sacco and Vanzetti is a lasting stain on our 
honor. 


there was no American reaction at that time. "Letters to 
the Editor," The Nation, CLIV (January 24, 1942), 104. 
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An event in April concerning Russia and Poland also 
was of concern to Americans. The Germans maintained that 
they had found a number of graves containing bodies of 
Polish officers that the Russians had killed. When the 
Polish government, then in exile, demanded a response from 
the Soviets, Stalin broke off all relations with that gov- 
ernment. He therefore left a cloud of mystery over the 
matter and added one more puzzle to the Russian-Polish situa~ 
tion that had already perplexed Americans. 

The Russian reaction to Polish charges and possible 
ramifications were discussed by many American magazines. 
All agreed that such action between Poland and Russia re- 
vealed disunity and weakness of the United Nations and that 
the Axis (who brought up the matter in the first place) 
would greatly benefit from the controversy. An article in 
The Nation explained why: 

If Hitler fought and won the political Battle 

of Munich, it was because he was fully aware that 
the democracies would make no real stand. He knew 
the strength of the revolutionary forces, of the 
appeasers, of the capitulards in most of the Euro- 
pean Cabinets and Foreign Offices. If today 

Hitler has launched a new political offensive in the 
international field--whose first result has been 

the Soviet-Polish break--it is because he sees how 
the United Nations have been weakened by their 


lack of a strong, genuinely democratic leader- 
ship. 


According to Time, the disunity and lack of strong leadership 
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within the Allied nations had allowed Russia to make present 
gains and future stake-outs: 


At hand was (1) the worst example yet of what 
failure to coordinate political aims and under- 
standings with war aims could bring about (2) an 
object lesson in the lengths to which the USSR 
could go to compel understanding on its own turns 
(3) a preview of postwar confusion. 

- . . The vital fact was that Russia was staking 
out claims for the pence--and against the possi- 
biilaiiy of a World War III--that would be difficult 
to deny. The lesson was that, lacking any definite 
Anglo-Russian-United States postwar understanding, 
Premier Joseph Stalin plans to run eastern Europe 
Just about as he pleases. 


Most articles stated the belief that the Poles were 
gallant and patriotic but that they were bunglers when it 
came to diplomacy. Some suggested that a new constitutional 


pro-Russian Polish cabinet might be able to work a solution 


with the Russian officials, while it was doubtful that the 
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present Polish government could. A writer for Current 


History emphasized the importance of diplomacy in settling 
the dispute: 


The problem is a very serious one, one that may in- 
volve Britain and the United States, that will re- 
veal the extent to which they intend to interfere 
in European affairs. No one can be blind to the 
fact that Russia is carrying a huge burden in this 
war, and that she had every right to expect and 
demand adequate security on her Western front. 

She will have the military power to secure such 


OO Lesson in Manuever," Time, XLI (May 10, 1943), 
35-36. 


Ol see "Russo-Polish Wound," The Nation, CLVI (May 
8, 1943), 653; and Charles Thompson, "Poland: Open Rift 
with Russia," Current History, N.S., IV (May, 1943), 193- 
194. 
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territory as she thinks she needs. Only under- 
standing and just diplomacy can settle this dis- 
pute. 


Life was also concerned about American-Russian diplomacy. 
In an editorial, the bases of American foreign policy con-~ 
cerning Russia were outlined. According to Life's editor, 
the claims of Poland were not sufficient reason to con‘’ront 
Russia about them: 


Our alliance with Russia is based on the fact that 
we have a self-interest in common: the defeat of 
Germany. Fortunately, we are likely to find other 
self-interests in common after the war, such as the 
maintenance of world peace. At very few points, 
in fact, do our self-interests conflict with Rus- 
Sia's; and the Polish border is not one of them. 
Besides self-interest, there is another neces- 
sary ingredient of American foreign policy. We 
should stand for certain principles, such as free- 
dom, Gemocracy and economic progress. .. . We 
also have a duty to apply our principles through 
our foreign policy wherever we can. But we must 
be smart about where they are applicable. In the 
present dispute, they are not. The Russian Govern- 
ment is a dictatorship; the Polish Government is 
a shadow of a backward, antidemocratic pre-war 
regime. Neither state represents freedom and de- 
mocracy. And since our major self-interest lies 
with Russia, our diplomats ought not to get too 
huffy in backing the Poles. 


The Commonweal was critical of Allied diplomacy; because of 
it, the journal maintained that the border peoples were 


placed in near-disastrous circumstances: 


C2tpid., p. 194. 


— ee 


63umhe Soviet-Polish Break," Life, XIV (May 10, 
1943), 30. Other articles about the Polish-Russian situa- 
tion include "Poles Vs. Reds: Allied Unity Put to Test by 
Row Over Officer Dead," Newsweek, XXI (May 10, 1943), 29; 
"Row with the Reds," ibid. (May 3, 1943), p. 42. 
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By taking a do-nothing attitude, the diplomacy of 

the democracies has blundered, and blundered badly, 

for now the chances of even a reasonable autonomy 

for the border peoples are very nearly hopeless. 

And our unwillingness to grapple with the dichotomy 

between national sovereignty and security has made 

1t possible for the represcntatives of these border 

peoples to blunder themselyes into an almost fatally 

weak bargaining position. ° 

The Commonweal was not, however, wholehcartedly in 

support of Poland's border claims. In October (prior to 
the Moscow Conference), the magazine pointed out that the 
Poles were as guilty of imperialistic designs and religious 
persecution as the Russians, and it said that a restoration 
to Poland of the pre-1939 boundaries would not necessarily 
prevent a return to the pre-1939 state of Polish disunity. 
The Commonweal then reiterated its previous stand that the 
Allies would be foolish to make boundary demands that Rus- 
sia considered politically and militarily impossible. Main- 
taining that it would be better to make the most just bar- 
gain possible concerning the border peoples than to subject 
them to Russia's wrath (which would be sure to follow 
idealistic, uncompromising Allied proposals), the magazine 
projected what it considered to be the only viable solution: 
a general guarantee of local autonomy for the border ter- 


ritories, coupled with Russian management of their foreign 


policies and military establishments. 


O4upussia and Poland," The Commonweal, XXXVIII 
(May 7, 1943), 63. 


wthe Frontier Issue," ibid. (October 15, 1943), 
pp. 626-628. The Commonweal's proposal caused a great deal 
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A just settlement of the border dispute was one of 
many postwar problems that concerned Americans in 1943. 
They began to wonder what Russia wanted for herself in 
postwar Europe. Journals seancd to agree that Russia wanted 
security (expanded frontiers and a belt of friendly states 
joining her frontiers) , °° avoidance of a cordon sanitaire 


(a hostile federation of the Slavs, Hungarians, Rumanians 


of comment from its readers, most of whom were less con- 
promising. One reader's comments were typical: "It is 
disconcerting to see people who love America propose that 
we pay a communist dictator's price for collaboration in 
the past-war period. . . . Russia may be a great country 
with brave people, but if that entitles her to the third 
partition of Poland, then the old Lutheran Kaiser was an 
angel of light." "Communications," (October 15, 1943), 
p- 631. Another reader said that discussion of the post- 
war world was useless, since Russia had already begun to 
implement her solution. Ibid. For the opinions of other 
readers, see "The Frontier Issue--Letters," XXXIV (Novem- 
ber 5, 1943), 69-70. 


Sone of the most comprehensive articles about the 
goals of Russia was written by David J. Dallin, a Russian 
historian and economist and author of Soviet Russia's 
Foreign Affairs, 1939-1942. See his "Russia's Aims in 
Europe," The American Mercury, LVII (October, 1943), 391- 
402. Other articles which dealt with the same subject in- 
cluded C. L. Sulzberger, "What Does Russia Want?" New 
York Times Magazine, October 31, 1943, p. 10; Demaree Bess,. 


"What Does Russia Want?" The Saturday Evening Post, CCXV 
(March 20, 1943), 19+; Sidney B. Fay, "What Does Russia 


Want?" Current History, N.S., V (November, 1943), 199- 
208. 


a2 


and Finns) , ©” an undestroyed esrnsun °° and a full equality 


of partnership with the United States and Bitain in pro- 


viding for world security.°" 


After considering Russia's postwai goals, Americans 
weighed the possibility of Russia's making a separate peace 
with Germany. If Russia sought het own self-interest. with- 
out regard for her allies, could she not abandon her allies 


for a profitable peace offer? The New Republic reassured 


its readers that she would aowe On the other hand, Eugene 


Lyons said (in an article in The American Mercury) that, 


based on Russia's previous behavior, it was possible: "The 


67 
Both Demaree Bess and David Dallin pointed out 


Russia's efforts to attract and rally the Slavs. Dalilin 
mentioned several All-Slav meetings held in Moscow (1941- 
1943) where the emphasis was on national survival under the 
big-brother protection of Russia; the role of America and 
Britain was soft-pedalled and Russian friendship was of- 
fered as the sole salvation of Slavdom. "Russia's Aims in 
Europe," op. cit., pp. 395-396. Bess said that "the Slavs 
today are closer together than ever before, and are looking 
to Russia for deliverance. . . . As victor in this war, it 
is therefore inevitable that Russia will exert more influ- 
ence in all these countries than the Anglo-American combina- 
tion can hope to wield." "What Does Russia Want?" op. cit., 
Dp. 91. 


68sidney Fay ["What About Post-War Germany?" Current 
History, N.S., IV (April, 1943), 98-99] and Cc. L. Sulzberger 
["What Does Russia Want?" op. cit., p. 10] said that it was 
unlikely that Russia would attempt communization of Germany. 
Essentially, they agreed with Dallin that post Russia would 
fare better if Germany's industry and resources were not 
destroyed. 

2n11 of the above articles agreed that there was no 
question that Russia's role in the war, active and essential, 
would guarantee her a major voice in settling the peace. 


70unelping Soviet Russia," The New Republic, CVIII 
(April 12, 1943), 460; and "The Russian Rift," ibid. cCirx 
(September 6, 1943), 322. 
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most generous appraisal of the Stalin-Hitler deal of August 
1939 is that Russia feared a doublecross and beat the 
Western Powers to it. If it is true that Stalin still 
fears a doublecross, then the danger that he may again 


‘steal a march' on his present allies cannot be wished 


Pe 
away. 


At a time when American conservatives were urging 
caution in dealing with Russia, Stalin dissolved the Comin- 
tern. Although this act was generally hailed as proof of 


: 72 
Russia's good intentions, some writers’ suspicions were 


even further aroused: 


It should be stressed that the much-advertised “"dis- 
solution" of the Comintern--self-styled "General 
Staff of the World Revolution"--was not such a move 
toward closer collaboration. There is plenty of 
evidence that the mere "dissolution" of a Soviet 
organization does not mean anything. The Cheka was 
"dissolved" when its name became infamous, and the 
GPU took over; the GPU was "dissolved" when it be- 
came infamous, and the NKVD took over; yet the 

same regime of police terror continued unchanged. 

. « ». EBarl Browder himself, chief of the American 
communists, in his official statement on the "dis- 
solution," said that it is of "no immediate con- 
cern" to his followers. He pointed out that his 
party resigned from the Comintern three years ago-- 
and we need only add that, since then, as before 


Tleugene Lyons, "Soviet Foreign Policies," The 
American Mercury, LVI (March, 1943), 370. 


72560 "Soviet's End to Comintern Tightens Ties to 
Allies," Newsweek, XXI (May 31, 1943), 48; "Dissolution of 
a Spectre," Time, XLI (May 31, 1943), 23-24; and "Why Did 
Stalin Do It?" The Nation, CLVI (June 5, 1943), 808-809. 
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his party has followed the Moscov party line 
as deftly as the thread follows the needle. /3 


American reactions were similar when Stalin removed 
restrictions on the church in Russia and when he allowed 
the election of a new patriarch. Some writers felt that 
these actions were indicative of a change of policy and a 
trend toward better relations with the Hemoeracieee = others 
said that they were merely moves intended for propaganda 
value, and they predicted that no real changes would re ae 
American opinions were less divided when the National 
Committee of Free Germany issued a manifesto in Moscow. 
This group was composed of captured German prisoners, and 
they appealed to the German masses to overthrow Hitler by 
revolution; such an action, according to them, would fore- 


stall a defeat by coalition armies, a destruction of national 


1S ass Eastman, "To Collaborate Successfully, We Must 
Face the Facts About Russia," The Reader's Digest, XLIII 
(July, 1943), 11-12. See also "Comintern's Work Is Done," 
The Christian Century, LX (June 2, 1943), 655-656. 


eee "Break-through: Official Restoration of the 


Russian Orthodox Church," Time, XLII (December 27, 1943), 
53-54; "Kyrie Eleison," ibid. (September 13, 1943), p. 45; 
Sir Bernard Pares, "Religion in Russia," Foreign Affairs, 
XXI (July, 1943), 635-644; and "McMahon's Mission," News- 
week, XXII (July 12, 1943), 68. This last article is about 
a Catholic laymen's organization, Catholic Association for 
International Peace, which urged greater American coopera- 
tion with Russia. 


75ugtalin to Permit Election of Head of Church," 


The Christian Century, LX (September 15, 1943), 1029. See 
also “Restoration of the Russian Church," ibid. (September 


29, 1943), p. 1093. 
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independence, a dismemberment of Germany, and a treaty 
harsher than the Treaty of Versailles. Since this action 
was evidently sanctioned by Stalin, Americans were dis- 
tressed; it indicated a lack of unity between Stalin and 
Roosevelt and Churchill (who at that time were calling for 


oe 76 
“unconditional surrender"). 


The matter of Russia's potential postwar coopera- 
tion with the democracies was the subject of Opinion polls 
several times during 1943. In a Fortune poll 80 per cent 
of Americans agreed that the United States should work with 
Russia in fighting the war and working out the peace, but 
almost half believed that Russia would make demands that 
the United States could not agree tee’ Forty per cent 
thought that Russia would try to bring about communist gov- 
ernments in other European countries; 46 per cent of "well- 
informed" Americans agreed (the question was asked of the 
general American populace and also of those whom the poll- 


78 
sters considered to be well-informed). In a later poll 


10cee "Peace Terms, Moscow Version," Time, XLII 
(August 30, 1943), 24; "East Wind: From Moscow a Major 
Political Offensive," ibid. (August 2, 1943), p. 28; "Rus- 
sia's Foreign Policy: Soviet Leaders Chart Two Courses: 
One of Collaboration, the Other of Lone Action," Life, XV 
(October 18, 1943), 36, and Ernest K. Lindley, "Russian 
Policy and the German Manifesto," Newsweek, XXII (August 2, 
1943), 38. 


77uportune Survey: Hand Is Out to Russia," Fortune, 
XXVII (June, 1943), 22. 


78ipid., ps 26; 
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conducted by George Gallup, almost two-thirds of Americans 
wanted to be uncommitted to Russia after the war. To the 
question "Should the U.S. and Russia . .. agree to come 
to each other's defense immediately if the other is at- 
tacked at any future time," 39 per cent said yes, 37 per 

79 
cent said no, and 24 per cent were undecided. These polls 
indicate that Americans thought that the United States 
should definitely collaborate with Russia in war and peace 
and also that Americans were not overwhelmingly convinced 
that Russia would be an easy ally to deal with after the 
war. 

Evidently many Americans felt that the United States 
should wholeheartedly support the Soviet Union, and they 
set out to achieve this goal. Joseph E. Davies, former 
Ambassador to Russia, encouraged such an idea in an address 
to the nation's governors: 

It is neither sensible, wise nor right to encourage 
criticism of the good faith of the Soviet Government, 
or attacks on its leaders. . . . To you, Governors 
of our great Commonwealth, whom I know to be all 
lovers of peace and great Americans, I know that I 
can address with confidence the thought that we 
should all join in a constructive effort to create 

a public opinion, at this critical time, when both 
the war and the future peace is in jeopardy, which 


would fortify our confidence in our Allies, and 
their confidence in us.8 


TM ouplic Opinion Quarterly, Vil (Winter, 1943-1944), 
159% 


890 soseph E. Davies, “Russia Today," Vital Speeches, 
IX (August 1, 1943), 640. 
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Writers in several magazines expressed concern that 


a negative American attitude about Russia covld hinder fu- 
ture relations with that country. Karl Polanyi, in Har~ 

per's Magazine, said: "To try to isolate Russia, to refuse 
to co-operate with her, to insinuate that she is the enemy, 


means simply to force her into a world-revolutionary strategy 


81 ae 
against her will." This point of view was similar to that 
of The Commonweal: "We may be sure that an atmosphere of 


distrust can have only one result--to force Russia to en- 
large her claims when the war is over."82 With similar 
sentiments, The New Republic indignantly criticized Ameri- 
can magazines which were critical of Russia: 


We do know that Hitler's last remaining hope is to 
sow doubt, suspicion, and dissent among the Allies. 
In view of that, it is nothing short of criminal 
for American periodicals to attack and abuse Rus- 
Sia as they do, speculating freely that she is 
about to make a separate peace with Germany, or 
that it is making impossible demands regarding 
Europe in the postwar era. 


The journal also condemned the ambivalent feelings of Ameri- 
cans who admired Russia's strength against Germany and yet 
feared such strength in postwar Europe: "We feel that such 
fears are unjustified as well as ungenerous on the part of 


Americans whose very survival has been assured by the Rus- 


2 . : 4 
sian victories. "8 


8learl Polanyi, "Why Make Russia Run Amok?" Harper's 
Magazine, CLXXXVI (March, 1943), 409. 


82umhe Progress of Russian Arms," The Commonweal, 
XXXVII (February 19, 1943), 435. 


83s Russophobes in America," The New Republic, CIX 
(August 30, 1943), 267. 

84uNo Cause for Alarmism," ibid., CVIII (February 
22, 1943), 236. 
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Other magazines took a more positive method in try- 
ing to generate a positive American attitude toward Russia; 
they emphasized the attractive clements of Russia. Life's 
editors explained why they devoted an entire issue to the 
“Works and Manners of the Russian People": 


There are two ways by which nations can come closer 
together; one is through their State Departments, 

the other is through popula: sympathy and understand- 
ing. The editors of Life can't do anything about 

the U.S. State Department. We can, however, help our 
readers to see and understand the Russian people. 

- . . When we take account of what the USSR has ac- 
complished in twenty years of its existence, we can 
make allowap¢ges for certain shortcomings, however 
deplorable. 


Articles in other magazines helped Americans to become bet- 


ter acquainted with the Russian people. Some lauded the 


186 


Russian army: "Comrades in Epaulets, "Red's Tough Gen~ 


88 : 
aeeie ue! "Red Army," "What Kind of Man Is a Russian Gen- 


89 


eral?". Other articles stressed factors about the Russian 


people which would endear them to Americans: "The Price 


90 91 


That Russia Is Paying," "Life on the Russian Front," 


851 ife, XIV (March 29, 1943), 13. 


ee 


OO eeisuaek; XXI (February 15, 1943), 21. 


Ol pia. (February 8, 1943), pp. 23-25. 


eS tpi. (March 1, 1943), pp. 19-21. 


89 agar Snow, The Saturday Evening Post, CCXV (April 
17, 1943), 20-27. 

20Maurice Hindus, The Reader's Digest, XLII (April, 
1943), 47-50. 


Went Willkie, ibid. (March, 1943), pp. 1-7. 
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"Russia Is Changing: Wartime Poetry, Novels and Plays Pro~ 
vide ST a "Asia Saved Our Bacon: What the Russo- 
Asiatic Peoples Have Meant to jege 

Some Americans resented such attempts to "sell" 
the public an attractive Soviet Union. The editors of 
Fortune claimed that such action was unnecessary, since 
the American people already desired close cooperation with 
Russia. ?* Their estimation was probably correct, insofar 
cs the American public's having concern and sympathy for 
the Russian people. An example of American response to a 
people-to-people appeal was mentioned in Time: when the 
Russian War Relief Committee asked Americans to write let- 
ters to Russians whom they would have something in common 
with (farmers write to farmers, etc.), 1,200,000 Americans 
complied. ?° 
According to the polls, however, Americans did dis- 
trust the Soviet government, especially in regard to post- 


war claims and demandes” When there appeared to be a con- 


certed effort by the government and by prominent individuals 


92vera Alexandrova, The American Mercury, LVI 
(March, 1943), 311-318. 


?3 nagar Snow, The Saturday Evening Post, CCXV (Feb- 
ruary 27, 1943), 9-10. 


24 Government by Horse Sense: Selling the People 
on Russia," Fortune, XXVII (June, 1943), 128. 


25 "pear Red: American Letters to Russians With 
Similar Interests," Time, XLII (June 14, 1943), 25. 


26sec above, pages 62-63. 
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to change this attitude, many commentators spoke out in- 


dignantly. Some questioned why such propaganda was neces- 


sary: 


Winston Churchill and Stalin don't get along. 
Uncle Joe is quite bitter toward Churchill. vet the 
relations between Great Britain and Russia are very 
much better than ours with Russia. The reason is 
that, thanks to Churchill, the British people are on 
a realistic and not a sentitsental basis toward Rus- 
sia. 

In less than twenty-four hours after Germany 
attacked Russia in June of 1941, Churchill told his 
people what the score was. Churchill said he had 
fought communism for twenty-five years and took 
back nothing that he had said. He said Nazism was 
indistinguishable from the worst features of com- 
munism. But Churchill said he would help anybody 
that was fighting the Nazig. 

Why not stand on that? 


Others pointed out that the Russians were not reciprocating 
such consideration: 


Soviet spokesmen make no attempt to "sell" America's 
way of life to their people, or to reinterpret our 
system of free enterprise to make it more palatable. 
They set up no organizations of "friends of the 
United States." They do not celebrate our national 
holiday, or make films to glorify our ideology 
[Warner Brothers produced a film based on Joseph 

E. Davies' pro-Russian book Mission to Moscow], or 
call mass meetings to extol our victories in 
Guadacanal and North Africa.98 


Eugene Lyons, "Cooperating with Russia," The 
American Mercury, LVI (May, 1943), 539. 


2° Mase Eastman, "To Collaborate Successfully--We Must 


Face the Facts about Russia," op. cit., p. 5. Eugene Lyons 
said that in contrast to the lack of Soviet gestures of 
friendship to America, after the Stalin-Hitler pact, Rus- 
sia demonstrated her cordial feelings to Germany by reviv- 
ing German music, exhibiting displays of German culture and 
encouraging editorial tributes to German-Russian friend- 
ship. See "Cooperating with Russia," op. Cit., p. 543. 
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Some writers argued that Stalin was not influenced by Ameri- 
can public opinion: "'Public opinion,' that vague essence 
which controls so much of British and United States behavior, 
is of no interest to Russia Moreovcr, he would only 
regard efforts to change it with contempt: 


The chances of durable cooperation would be far 
greater if we followed Stalin's lead and foreswore 
sentimental makc-bclieve. . . . The Kremlin leaders 
are neither impressed nor placated by our "romantic" 
performance. As realists and economic determinists, 
they have acted and will continue to act in line 
with Russia's self-interest. They will continue to 
have only contempt for transparent flattery and in- 
ept propaganda. 


Finally, some Americans objected to the "please-be- 
polite-to-our-gallant allies" propaganda because it under- 
mined America's own interests: 

There are those who say "this is not the timc" to 
speak out against Communism. But this is precisely 
the time that Communism is planning its own New 
Order, and if we wait until their plans are Se 
our plans will not so much as have a "look-in. "101 

At a time when there was dissatisfaction with the 
apparent lack of clear-cut American plans for postwar prob- 
lems and a realization that Russia (who evidently did have 


postwar plans to implement) would have an important voice 


in determining the world situation after the war, an event 


2 umhe Soviet-Polish Break," Life, XIV (May 10, 1943), 
30. 
100pugene Lyons, "Progress of Stalin Worship," The 
American Mercury, LVI (June, 1943), 695. 


10lsames M. Gillis, "No Alliance with Atheism," The 
Catholic World, CLVI (January, 1943), 392. 
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occurred which encouraged Americans and strengthened the 
relationship between America and Russia. It was the Moscow 
Conference, a meeting of Secrelicy of State Cordell Hull, 
British Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden and Soviet Foreign 
Commissar V. M. Molotov in Ocivber, 1943. 

The reports following the confer.nce were highly 
optimistic. The New Republic maintained that no one coun- 
try made undue concessions and that all participants were 
"winners": 

The real victors were all concerned, as repre- 
sentatives of the anti-Nazi and peace-loving world. 
Inexorable forces compelled the delegates to place 
above all else the common fate of their nations, 
the need of cementing their unity now and continuing 
it in the future, and the desirability of a gen- 
eral world organization. In accepting this necessity 
nobody made a sacrifice of his true interest; the 
only losers are the enemies of humanity. 

The Commonweal, also enthusiastic, said that "it is 


even conceivable that the question of [Russia's] Western 


boundaries could be solved in a fashion to satisfy all con- 


103 
sciences. 


This enthusiasm was even echoed at higher levels. 
Herbert Feis, who recorded the events at a later day, points 


out that Secretary of State Hull was happy that the Russians 


102uWho Won the Conference?" The New Republic, CIX 
(November 15, 1943), 671. See also "Signing of Moscow 
Pact: November 1 Climaxes Fortnight of Friendly Delibera- 
tion," Life, XV (November 22, 1943), 28-29; and "Mold of 
History," Time, XLII (October 18, 1943), 26-28. 


103 uphe Four-Power Pact," The Commonweal, XXXIX 
(November 12, 1943), 84. 
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postponed the matter of postwar frontiers; Fcis also says: 


Roosevelt and Churchill, while not being car- 
ried away, were much impressed by the outcome of 
the meeting. The President--without any reference 
to the item which probably pleased him most, the 
Sovict promise to enter the Pacific war--described 
the Conference as a "tremendous success." "When 
this thing started," he went on," there were a 
great many cynics who said 'Oh, they will all agree 
to disagree,' and 'there will be a lot of suspicion 
and they won't get anywhere.’ But the SPLLit. of 
the whole Conference has been amazingly good. I 
think that Mr. Hull deserves a great deal of credit 
for that spirit, and I think the Russians and the 
British deserve equal credit. It has been--what we 104 
called in the old days in the Navy-~a ‘happy ship.'" 


Americans were probably even more convinced about 
Russia's good intentions following the reports about the 
secret Cairo and Teheran conferences. In his December 24 
Fireside Chat about the conferences, President Roosevelt 
said: 


We did discuss international relationships from 
the point of view of big, broad objectives, rather 
than details. But on the basis of what we did dis- 
cuss, I can say even today that I do not think any 
insoluble differences will arise among Russia, Great 
Britain, and the United States. ... 

To use an American and somewhat ungrammatical 
collogquialism, I may say that I "got along fine" 
with Marshal Stalin. He is a man who combines a 
tremendous, relentless determination with a stal- 
wart good humor. I believe he is truly represen- 
tative of the heart and soul of Russia; and I be- 
lieve that we are going to get along very well 105 
with him and the Russian people--very well indeed. 


104neis, OD. Clts4. ps (233. 

. 105Franklin D. Roosevelt, "'Keep Us Strong in Our 
Faith That We Fight for a Better Day for Humankind '--Christ-— 
mas Eve Fireside Chat on Teheran and Cairo Conferences, 


December 24, 1943," The Public Papers and Addresses of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), 


XII, 558. 
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These words must have been comforting to the Ameri- 
can people that Christmas Eve, but Norman Graebner, who in- 
cluded them in his 1964 edition of readings concerning 
American foreign policy, could only exercise hindsight in 
confirming the growing American suspicion of Russia during 
1943; Graebner, in introducing this Fireside Chat, said: 

The President described accurately the imposing mili- 
tary situation, especially in the Far East, but ig- 
nored, in his description of the postwar world, the 
clear warnings of Soviet ambition in eastern Europe, 
which Stalin had made no effort to hide. In the 
utopianism of such public statements Roosevelt laid 


the foundation for eventual disillusionment and 
conflict. 


In 1941, after Germany invaded Russia, Americans 
became increasingly sympathetic toward the Soviet Union. 
In 1942, they were tremendously impressed by the bravery 
and strength exhibited by the Russians. By 1943, the power 
of Russia, when viewed in the context of postwar claims 
and goals, took on new meaning. Americans became suspicious 
about postwar compatibility with Russia early in the year, 


but their hopes were buoyed up by the later conferences. 


106. orman A. Graebner, ed., Ideas and Diplomacy: 


Readings in the Intellectual Tradition of American Foreign 
Policy (New York: Oxford University Press, 1964), p. 657. 


CHAPTER I1f 
AMERICA'S DIS! LLUSIONMEN' WITH RUSSIA 


The American public's hope for amenable postwar 
relations witl Russia thit was fucther encouraged by the 
Moscow and Teheran conferences waned throughout 1944 and 
1945. As far as Americans’ fcelings about the Soviet Union 
were concerned, these two years actually appear to be the 
beginning of the Cold War, for the distrust of Russia that 
Americans later manifested had definite origins during this 


time. 


1944 

Farly in 1944, several small actions of Russia were 
disconcerting to her American ally. She accused Great Bri- 
tain of scheming for a separate peace with eonany. then 
accused the Pope of being et ee Americans were 


perplexed by Russia's assertive attitude, but they became 


lsee "Ugly Seams in a Pretty Fabric," The Christian 
Century, LXI (January 26, 1944), 99-100; "Bear's Way," Time, 
XLIII (January 31, 1944), 34; "Russian Relations: In the 
Melodrama of Power Politics, We Need Steady Nerves Until All 
Returns Are In," Life, XVI (January 31, 1944), 24. 


-See "Devious Diplomacy: Izvestia on Vatican Policy," 
Time, XLIII (February 14, 1944), 34; "The Kremlin and the 
Vatican," Life, XVI (February 14, 1944), 32; "No Truce Be- 
tween Russia and the Vatican," The Christian Century, LXI 
(February 16, 1944), 195. A writer for The Nation concluded 
that Russia was unused to the position of world leader and 
felt that the United States and Great Britain, because of 
their experience, had an advantage over Russia. To counter—- 
act such an advantage, Stalin tried the techniques of badger- 
ing, jolting, and mystifying his allies. See Joachim 
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apprehensive when Russia displayed this attitude in matters 
regarding Poland. 

As the Red Army pushed into Poland in January 1944, 
an article, "Don't Stir Distrust of Russia," by Wendell 
Willkic, appeared in the Now York Times. Willkie's attitude 
toward Russia was very favorable; he did, however, mention 
that "one of the most pressing questions on everybody's 
mind" concerned "what Russia intends to do about the politi- 
cal integrity of small states around her borders-~-Finland, 
Poland, the Baltic and Balkan Ee as Surprisingly, in 
view of the general tenor of the article, the Soviet news- 
paper Pravda berated Willkie. This Pravda rebuke of Will- 
kie and an Associated Press report of information given in 
the Soviet Information Se eean” led some Americans to con- 
clude that the Soviet Union was making an unofficial warn- 
ing to the United States; a Times article was entitled 


"Dravda View Held Warning to Allies; Attack on Willkie 


Joeston, "Why Stalin Acts That Way," The Nation, CLIII 
(April 1, 1944), 389-390. 


3wendell Willkie, "Don't Stir Distrust of Russia,' 
New York Times, January 2, 1944, sec. 4, p. 4. 


4ovavda Criticizes Willkie; Minimizes Border 
'Crisis,'" New York Times, January 6, 1944, p. i. In the 
bulletin a referral to the division of Poland by Germany 
and Russia in 1939 indicated that Russia considered parts 
of Poland to be Russian: "The Red Army Liberated western 
Byelo-Russia and the western Ukraine from the yoke of 
Polish usurpers." 
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Regarded as Notice Not to Interfere in Border Settlements. "> 


A New York Times cditorial asserted that the com- 
plete Willkie text had becn sent to Moscow before the 
Pravda criticisin was written; this fact ruled out the pos- 
sibility that the Soviets had reached a mistaken impression 
through a bits~-and-pieces rendering of the article. In 
view of this condition, the Pravda reaction was considered 
"an inauspicious introduction to the whole rapidly approach- 
ing prcblem of a political settlement in eastern europe”? 
and tha New Yor: Times questioned whether settlement would 
be made by Russia unilaterally on the basis of force. A 
later editorial pointed out that the Polish-Soviet dispute 
had been laid aside by Allied leaders in order to maintain 
unity in the war effort, but that the time had come for 
the Allies to discuss the issue. The ramifications of the 
issue included the question of the future security of 


Europe, as well as the condition of postwar collaboration 


between victors. 


5New York Times, January 6, 1944, p. 2. See also 
Ernest K. Lindley, "Behind Pravda's Attack on Willkie," 
Newsweek, XXIII (January 17, 1944), 39; "Behind the Pravda 
Incident," The Christian Century, LXI (February 2, 1944), 
134-136; "P.S. to Teheran," Time XLIII (January 17, 1944), 12. 


6upravda and Mr. Willkie," New York Times, January 
7, 1944, p. 16. 


Tuned Victories and Russia's Future Role," New York 
Times, January 9, 1944, sec. 4, p. 1. See also "Pretty 
Kettle," Time, XLIII (January 24, 1944), 18-19; "Poles Apart," 
Newsweek, XXIII (February 28, 1944), 32; “Russia Must Choose; 
"Appeal to Soviet Russia by a Group of U.S. Citizens," Time, 
XLIII (March 20, 1944), 20. 
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The New Republic agrecd that Pravda's public rebuke 
of Willkie had been purposeful: "They [the Russiens] were 
talking to Anglo-American and world opinion, anc they were 
calling the question of the Polish and Baltic boundaries a 
specifically Russian one, with which non-Russian opinion-- 

: 8 

however liberal--had no concern." The journal mainaines 
that the important question was the validity of the Russian 
claim on the matter of Polish boundaries. It ssid that the 
Russians had good grounds for their position because the 
disputed land had been part of tsarist Russia (taken by the 
Poles in 1921), because most of the inhabitants were Rus- 
sian and Ukrainian, and because Russia could not be expected 
to return land to the Polish ruling class, which was reck- 
less and irresponsible. The New Republic implied that, in 
contrast to the Poles, Russia deserved the land: 

The Russians have borne the brunt of the war against 

Hitler and are almost alone responsible for the doom 

of his fortunes today. The Americans and the Brit- 

ish are not in a very good tactical position to argue 

with them about territory that is so close to their 

interests agd to which they have such good histori- 

cal claims. 

The Commonweal also commented about the current 


"tactical position" of the United States regarding the solu- 


tion of the Polish-Soviet boundary dispute. It recalled 


SuRussia's Western Claims," The New Republic, CX 
(January 17, 1944), 72. 
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that it had urged a discussion of the matter in 1942 when 
Molotov was in Washington: "We earnestly urged British and 
American statesmen to discuss this matter with Molotov, 
striking the best bargain they could regarding frecdom for 
the peoples in the territories to which Russia not :lto- 
gether unjustly laid ae The magavine pointed out 
that the bargaining position of the United States at that 
time was excellent; Russia necded American help, and Rus- 
Sian armies were several hundred miles from the pre~-1939 
boundary of Poland. The Commonweal further maintained that, 
although there were indications that Molotov would discuss 
the matter, the American State Department did not Deng 2 
up. Now the conditions had changed: "Precisely that which 
the State Department refused to accept or even discuss in 
1942 is now substantially an accomplished fact, and in terms 
of outright annexation." 

Whereas The Commonweal saw Russia's action in the 


; 12 
Polish boundary situation as foreboding, The New Republic 


1Onpolish Frontier," The Commonweal, XXXIX (Janu- 
ary 21, 1944), 339. 


1lipiad., 340. A columnist for The Nation [Edward 
Estorick, "Polish-American Policy," CLVIII (June 17, 1944), 
591-592] still pointed out the need for a clear-cut Ameri- 
can policy concerning Poland: "Poland may have blundered 
and the U.S.S.R. may have been heavy-handed, but no valid 
settlement can be effected until a coherent policy has been 
agreed on by the United States and the United Kingdom." 


1ecce also Sidney B. Fay, "The Russo-Polish Dis- 


pute," Current History, N.S., VI (March, 1944), 193-200; . 
J. S. Brusher, "Bear at the Conference Table," The Catholic 


World, CLVIII (February, 1944), 465-469; "Whatever Became 
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arrived at a more optimistic conclusion: 
There is now good reason to believe that the Rus- 
Slans will participate with us in the building of 
a broad structure of international security. But 
a necessary condition to such action on their part 
is that they should not themselves have the feeling 
of insecurity. 

A complication regarding thc Polish issue was the 
break between the Soviets ond the Polish Government-in- 
Exile in London. Russia had dissolved diplomatic relations 
with the Poles in 1943; the break came after the furor over 
the Katyn incident. In the spring of 1944, a rival group 
of Poles formed the Polish Liberation Committee in Lublin; 
because it was willing to cooperate with Moscow, Russia 
looked upon this group with favor and later officially recog- 
nized it as the legitimate government of Poland. 

Czechoslovakia was also in circumstances similar to 
those of Poland; it anticipated occupation by Russia and 
it too had had a government-in~exile in London. Unlike the 
Poles, the Czechs in London had not antagonized Russia. In 
fact, the Czech leader, President Eduard Benes, had traveled 
to Moscow in December 1943 and signed the Soviet- 
Czechoslovak Pact of Friendship, Mutual Assistance and 


Post-War Co-operation. The signing of this pact was another 


cause for American concern in early 1944; its existence 


of the Atlantic Charter?" The Christian Century, LXI (Jan- 
vary 26, 1944), 100. 


1Supussia's Western Claims," op. cit., p. 72. 
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Seemed contrary to the agreements at Teheran. ‘there (and 
at the Moscow Conference) it had been agreed that an over- 
all system of international security supported by the Big 
Four allies would be set up, and in its comment about the 
pact, the New York Times quoted secretary of Staite Cordell 
Hull, who had said that under such a collective cyvstem, 
there would be no need for power politics and alliances 
(Hull also predicted that the future use of air power would 
Overcome the need for buffer stavesy i” The New Republic 
viewed the pact differently: "The Russian-Czech Pact has 
pointed the way toward regional peace and security in 
Eastern pueenee = The magazine did not consider this pact 
a violation of the trust of Teheran; instead, the treaty 
would hasten Russia's readiness to "approach the large 
questions of world settlement in the spirit of Moscow and 


16 
Teheran" by calming Russia's fears. 


*upravda View Held as Warning to Allies," New York 
Times, January 9, 1944, sec. 4, p. 1. 


"Russia's Western Claims," op. cit., p. 72. 


Saas The New Republic later said that the bur- 
den of proof of a willingness to cooperate lay on the 
United States and Britain: "Moscow and Teheran represented 
tremendous forward steps, in that we abandoned the more 
patent forms of our anti-Russian activities and came to a 
more or less firm understanding on military matters, though 
it is far from certain that our commitment at Teheran re- 
garding a western front was as positive as the Russians 
desired. It is no belittling of Moscow and Teheran to say, 
however, that Great Britain and the United States, having 
passed from political hostility to political neutrality, 
have not yet--in spite of the Anglo-Russian treaty--taken 


Wee) 


In March 1944, President Roosevelt continued to 
express confidence in Russia's cooperation in the face of 
some Americans' suspicion of Russia's postwar goals: 


On international cooperation, we are now working, 
since the last meeting in Teheran, in really good 
cooperation with the Russians. And I think the 
Russians are perfectly friendly; they aren't trying 
to gobble up all the rest of Europe or the world. 
They didn't know us, that's the really fundamental 
difference. They are friendly people. Thcy haven't 
got any crazy ideas of conquest, and so forth; and 
now that they have got to know us, they are much 
more willing to accept us. And we are working in 
with them on actual operations and plans much better 
than we did before, just because we didn't know each 
other. 

So that was one of the great gains of last fall 
in Teheran. Things of that kind take quite a while 
to work out with people who are five or six thou- 
sand miles away, who don't talk our language, English-- 
and we certainly don't know Russian. And yet we are 
getting somewhere with them. 

And ail these fears that have been expressed by 
a lot of people here--with some reason--that the 
Russians are going to try to dominate Europe, I per- 
sonally don't think there's anything in it. They 
have got a large enough "hunk of bread" right in 
Russia to keep them busy for a great many years to 
come without taking any more headaches.1 


the next step to genuine political cooperation of a sort 
that would convince Russia she can safely entrust her fu- 
ture to collective security underwritten by the two great 
Western powers. Unless and until we are prepared to take 
such a step, we shall see a continuation of what will look 
to the outside like fairly ruthless power politics by 
Moscow and will look to the Russians themselves like mini- 
mum action in their own safety, in collaboration with the 
most democratic elements to be found in the populations of 
neighboring countries." "Russia in Europe," The New Re- 
public, CX (January 24, 1944), 104. 


17 eranklin D. Roosevelt, “Informal, Extemporaneous 
Remarks to Advertising War Council Conference, March 8, 
1944," The Public Papers and Addresses of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, XIII, (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950), 


p. 99. 
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Despite the President's optimistic outlook, William 
Chamberlin, always suspicious, cautioned Americans to be 
aware Of current misinformation about Russia. In his arti- 
cle, “Information, Please, About Russia," Chamberlin listed 
some of the inaccuracies, and even falschoods, about Rus- 
sia presented to Americans in books, newspapers and maga- 
zines, and then he gave "the facts." Though he credited a 
lack of familiarity with Russian history and institutions 
for some of the mistakes, he asserted that some misrepre- 
sentations were intentional: 


Two conscious or unconscious propaganda patterns 
can also be discerned in some of the blunders which 
have been listed. There is sometimes an effort to 
build up synthetic goodwill toward the Soviet Union 
by misrepresenting historically indisputable facts, 
even of very recent occurrence. And some writers 
get into the habit of trying to exalt the Soviet 
regime by indulging in exaggerated and undiscrim- 
paae tne disparagement of Russia before the Revolu- 
tion.t 


Chamberlin concluded that the use of falsehood to promote 
either of the propaganda patterns, despite good intentions, 
was not likely to serve any good purpose: 


The case for amicable future relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is so firmly 
rooted in the interests of the two peoples that it 
needs no support from false testimony. And false 
testimony, especially in a country where there is 
freedom of speech and of the press, is likely to 
backfire. 


Le saiiam H. Chamberlin, "Information, Please, 
About Russia," Harper's Magazine, CLXXxVIII (April, 1944), 
412. | 
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Evidently the propaganda that concerned Chamberlin 
had little influence upon many Americans. In answer to a 
question asked in July by a National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter poll, less than half of Amcricans believed that Russia 
could be trusted to cooperate with the United States after 
the war (the same question was asked again in December, 
and the percentages remaincd almost identical; 47 per cent 
said we could trust Russia, 35 per cent said not, and 18 
per cent was eneecraaayc >” 

In the autumn of 1944, Americans were concerned 
about Russia's "liberation" of such countries as Bulgaria; 
she evidently intended to exercise unilateral control over 
her neighbors. 7? At this time a dramatic event took place 
in Poland. On August 1, as the Red Army pushed toward 
Warsaw, the Warsaw Home Army, seeking to hasten the defeat 
of the Nazis, staged an uprising. To the surprise of the 
Polish patriots, the Red Army, only a few miles away, did 
not continue its advance into Warsaw. The Poles soon ran 
out of ammunition, and their supply was only sporadically 
replenished in mid-August by American support drops. (The 


American planes were sent from bases in Italy, and it was 


20 
Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (Fall, 1944), 455, 


21 
See "Bear in the Balkans," Newsweek, XXIV (Octo- 


ber 9, 1944), 58; and Edgar Snow, "Eastern Europe Swings 


Left," The Saturday Evening Post, CCXVII (November 11, 1944), 
9-11. . 
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a hazardous round-trip. Only much later were the American 
planes permitted to land at Russian bases or did the Soviets 
use their own plancs to aid Warsaw.) Sixty-three days 

after the beginning of the uprising, the Poles submitted 

to the Nazis. Two hundred thousand patriots had been killed 


or wounded, and 85 per cent of Warsaw was destroyed or 
2) 


aaneeea: 

Even before the final outcome of the situation on 
October 2, The Commonweal expressed enay about Russia's 
actions: | 


Two recent developments cannot help making Americans 
and Britons wonder whether Moscow is practicing even 
a minimum of openness. The more dramatic of these 

is the situation in Warsaw. This tragic episode now 
emerges a little more clearly from the welter of con- 
flicting reports. Beyond question the uprising of 
the Polish patriots was called for by both the 
English and the Russian Polish radio. It took place. 
That it was called for seems to have been a ghastly 
mistake, but once the mistake was made, decency re- 
quired that both parties to the mistake do their 
best to redeem it. At great risk the RAF did its 
best; ato far less risk, the Russian air force did 
nothing. 


220he details of this incident were taken from News- 
week: "Defeat of Patriots at Warsaw Widens Polish-Russian 
Breach," Newsweek, XXIV (October 16, 1944), 48, 50. In 
Russia at War, (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. 
1964), p. 883, Alexander Werth stated that the Polish deaths 
in Warsaw numbered 300,000 and that nine-tenths of the city 
had been almost completely destroyed by the time the So-_. 
viets entered Warsaw in January 1945. Gabriel Kolko, how- 
ever, said in Politics of War that 166,000 Poles died and 
about one half of the buildings in Warsaw were destroyed. 


See Kolko, op. cit., p. 117. 


23 unhe Russian Record," The Commonweal, XL (Septem- 
ber 22, 1944), 531. The second development that disturbed 
The Commonweal was the formation of the Free Germany Na- 
tional Committee in Moscow, composed of captured German 
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Newsweek's account of the Nazi suppression of the 
revolt mentioned the subsequent recriminations that occurred 
between the Polish Government-in-Exile and the Soviet—-backed 
Polish Liberation Committee: 


The Liberation Committee accuses the exile govern- 
ment Of calling the revolt for political reasons 
without consulting the Red Army. The exile govern- 
ment says that Russian radio station urged the ac- 
tion. Broadcasts reported by the Office of War 
Information in Washington show that the Liberation 
Committee did exhort the Warsaw fighters to con- 
tinue with the promise that aid was coming imme- 
diately. That aid was never given and the Poles 
now think that the Russians welcomed the revolt 
and its failure as a cheap method of wiping out 
what might have been a troublesome non-Communist 
organization. 


Newsweek also reported some of the conclusions that Ameri- 
can and British diplomats voiced, one of which concerned 
Russia's policy regarding Poland: 


Russia's avowed desire for a "strong and indepen- 
dent" Poland has been disproved by the facts. The 
original Soviet conditions for recognition, of the 
Polish Government-in-Exile demanded acceptance of 
the Curzon Line boundary and the removal of General 
Kazimierz Sosnkowski as commander-in-chief. These 
conditions have now been fulfilled but the Russians 
are as far from recognition as ever. 


officers and led by a Junker general. See "Stalin and the 
Junkers," The Commonweal, XL (September 15, 1944), 510-516. 


A unefeat of Patriots at Warsaw Widens Polish- 

Russian Breach," op. cit., p. 50. Several authors of later 
books believed that although the Russians were not unhappy 
about the removal of a potential threat (the Polish under- 
ground), the Red Army's reason for not advancing was be- 
cause it was militarily impossible for it to do so, since 
Warsaw was well protected for miles around. See Werth, p. 
882, and Albert Seaton, The Russo-~German War, 1941-1945 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1970), 530-531. 
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The ambivalent nature of Russia's dealings with 
Poland continued until the last day of 1944, when Russia 
recognized the Lublin group (Liberation Committee) as the 
Provisional Government of Poland. The frustrations that 
some Americans must have felt in this year of uncertainty 
is perhaps best expressed by a statement that had appeared 
in The Commonweal: 


For three years The Commonweal has tried to be fair 
in its attitude toward Russia. While unalterably 
opposing certain historic elements in the Soviet 
regime, we have sought to appraise the good changes 
which unquestionably have been taking place in 

this vast empire and have given all credit to the 
heroism and self-sacrifice of its people, thanks 
largely to which our victory in the war now seems 
assured. We have always insisted that a certain 
mutual openness of policy is the one essential if 
England, the United States and Russia are to live 
together in the world after the war--and to look 
forward to any other possibility is to be very 
close to despair. 


The year 1944 had been a frustrating one for Ameri- 
cans who had placed high hopes on Russia's open and mutual 
cooperation, implied by its participation at the Moscow 
and Teheran conferences. To the American public, Russia's 
unilateral handling of Poland and her evident intention to 
act alone in the liberation of other neighboring countries 
caused great uneasiness and signaled the beginning of dis- 


illusionment. 


26nunhe Russian Record," op. cit., p. 531. 
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1945 


The American public's disillusionment that had been 
aroused during 1944 increased during 1945. The general im- 
pression that one has when he reads what Americans said 
about Russix during 1945 is that Americans realized that 
they had to @eal wilh, and had to be firm with, Russia. 
Since Russia had developed into a world power, there was 
no question about the necessity of America's dealing with 
her. What concerned Americans about this task was the fact 
that they knew very little about what Russia really in- 
tended to do. The term "iron curtain," which began to ap- 


ot symbolized the Russian reluctance 


pear in print in 1945, 
to divulge information. Those who speculated about what 
Russia might be -thinking began to recognize that their 
speculations were mere conjectures. Even The New Republic 
admitted that "most important of all is the fact that the 
top Russian figures are not Western liberals, as we keep 
trying to pretend they are but Russian deunenaseeee 


The American concern for a realistic approach to 


the U.S.-Soviet relationship was best expressed by The 


Christian Century: 


27,1 though this term became famous after Winston 
Churchill's famous "Iron Curtain" speech in March 1946, it 
had been used earlier. 


28upoland, Russia and America," The New Republic, 
CXII (January 3, 1945), 35. 
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It is high time, therefore, that all Americans 
began to think about Russia with a new seriousness. 
And that means to think about Russia, not according 
to the prewar patterns and cliches, but in the | 
vastly changed relationship which Russia, the great 
victor of the war, bears to the rest of the world. 
That means, for one thing, that it is a waste of 
time to worry about Russia as an exponent of com- 
munistic ideology or as the possible source of a 
new social order. The actual Russia which has come 
out of this war is primarily a gigantic agglcomera- 
tion of power. . . . This is the Russia we musl 
reckon with. It is a power which thinks in terms 
of power and will act in those terms. - How are 
we to understand, how to come to terms with this 
Russia? Surely the first step, the step we must 
take at once, is to make a resolute effort to look 
at the world which the war is leaving us as Russia 
must look at it. . . . Nothing is to be gained, 
therefore, by wailing about Russia's unreadiness 
to cooperate with the other members of the Big 
Three or about her attitude of suspicion toward 
them if they insist on a basis of cooperation 
which ignores or would deny that which Stalin be- 
lieves is to Russia's interest. 29 


Certainly this realization was caused, in part, by 
negative American reaction to Russia's treatment of Poland 
and other East European nations. Russia had agreed with 
the United States and Britain that, among other things, 
the United Nations would seek no aggrandizement (terri- 
torial or other), that no territorial changes would be made 
except in accord with the freely expressed wishes of the 
peoples concerned, and that no one of the Big Three would 


take action without the consent of the others. She had 


29 wn scendent Russia," The Christian Century, LXII 
(June 6, 1945), 672. See also Demaree Bess, "Can We Live 
With Russia?" The Saturday Evening Post, CCXVIII (July 7, 
1945), 9-10; Raymond Swing, "Russia and Ourselves," The 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXVI (June, 1945), 46-47; "The Problems 
of RusSian Relations," The Commonweal, XLII (May 18, 1945), 


108-109. 
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agreed at Yalta to the broadening of the Polish provisional 


government by including in it Poles from abroad and inside 


Poland who would be chosen by a three-power committee. 29 


Americans were, therefore, angered that Russia later vetoed 
every Pole suggested by the Americans and the British, and 
that she pressed for the representation of the Lublin gov- 
ernment at the conference at San Francisco. They further- 


more resented Russia's unilateral dealings with Rumania, 


: : ; A 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania and ee 


There were other causes for American irritation 


with Russia. She demanded three seats in the future United 


30tn violation of agreements at Teheran, Stalin had 
acted unilaterally and recognized the Lublin government as 
the provisional government of Poland before going to the 
Yalta Conference. At the conference Roosevelt and Churchill 
tried to modify somewhat this fait accompli. See Edgar A. 
Mowrer, "Genial Blackmail," Time, XLV (January 22, 1945), 
32; "From Failure to Victory: Russian Control of the West," 
Time, XLV (February 19, 1945), 34; "Reds Are Lenient or 
Tough: It Depends on Who Is Next Door," Newsweek, XXV 
(January 22, 1945), 53; "Stalin Recognition of Lublin Poles 
Brings a Showdown," The Christian Century, LXII (January 
17, 1945), 69; William H. Chamberlin, "Some Truths About 
Poland," The American Mercury, LX (February, 1945), 204- 
212; "Poland, Russia, and America," The New Republic, CXII 
(January 3, 1945), 35-37. 


31 ce Ernest K. Lindley, "How Good Is Russia's Word?" 
Newsweek, XXV (April 30, 1945), 44; "Look a Russian in the 
Eye," Time, XLV (April 30, 1945), 25; Harold Bosley, "Who's 
an Appeaser Now?" The Christian Century, LAtI (March 7, 1945), 
297-299; "Scratch a Russian; The Poles Find Stalin Tough 
to Deal With," Newsweek, XXV (March 12, 1945), 56; "San 
Francisco Outcome Clouded by Showdown Over Poland Issue," 
Newsweek, XXV (April 30, 1945), 48; James M. Gisire, 

"Stalin Refuses to Play Ball," The Catholic World, CLXI 
(June, 1945), 193-197; Eugene Lyons, "Appeasement at Yalta," 
The American Mercury, LX (April, 1945), 461-468; Charlotte 
FE. Braun, "Balkans After Yalta," Current History, N.S., 

VIII (May, 1945), 421-425. 
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Nations Assembly (a demand which Roosevelt sha Churchill 
had agreed to at Yalta and which was kept secret until the 
news broke in a New York Herald Tribune story). And Ameri- 
cans wondered what had happened to fifteen members of the 
London-directed Polish underground who had revealed them- 
selves to the Red Army for the purpose of joining the to-~- 
be-reorganized Polish governrent; they had disappeared. 
And at the conference in San Francisco, the Soviet repre- 
sentative, V. M. Molotov, displayed an uncooperative atti- 
tude in the beginning when he objected to some of the pro- 
cedural matters. 

Other events regarding the American-Russian rela- 
tionship were discussed less extensively than those men- 
tioned above. Some Americans were heartened by the Rus- 


; 33 
sian renunciation of her neutrality pact with Japan, but 


325 6e James M. Gillis, "Save Our Soul at San Fran- 
cisco," The Catholic World, CLXI (April, 1945), 1-10; 
"Russia and San Francisco," The New Republic, CXII (April 
9, 1945), 463; "Suggestions for San Francisco," The Common- 
weal, XLII (April 20, 1945), 3-4; "Rift in the Big Three," 
The New Republic, CXII (June 4, 1945), 771-772; Ernest K. 
Lindley, “How Good Is Russia's Word?" Newsweek, XXV (April 
30, 1945), 44; "San Francisco Outcome Clouded by Showdown 
Over Polish Issue," Newsweek, XXV (April 30, 1945), 48. 
Two columnists expressed concern. about the anti-Russian 
sentiment evident in the United States; see Freda Kirchwey, 
"San Francisco Clears Its Decks," The Nation, CLX (May 5, 
1945), 501-502; and I. F. Stone, "Trieste and San Francisco," 
The Nation, CLX (May 26, 1945), 589-590. For other evi- 
dence of anti-Russian feeling (because of the Polish ques~ 
tion), see "Correspondence," The New Republic, CXII (April 
30, 1945), 590. 


33 me Nation commented about American reaction: 
“Phe ordinary American finds it almost impossible to worry 
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the Potsdam Conference (which ended August 2) and Russia's 
entrance into the war against Japan (August 8) seem to 


have evoked little comment, possibly because of the bonb- 


ing of Hiroshima (August G) and Nagasaki (August eT es 


A number of the remarks that Americans made about 
the U.S.-Soviet relationship were not, of course, prompted 
by single events. Problems related to the implementing of 
a good relationship were discussed. Some Americans sug- 
gested that, because Russia was deeply suspicious of the 
West, the United States should win her over with friendli- 
ness: 


In regard to Russia, we must seek by genuine 
and continuous friendliness of policy to relax the 
deep suspicion of the West which colors Russian 
thinking so completely today. . . . Quite possibly, 
every verbal attack by American Russophobes prolongs 


about the extent of Moscow's influence in Poland or the 
number of Russian votes in the Assembly when he suddenly 
sees a chance that the Pacific war may be ended many months 
sooner than appeared possible a week ago. The probability 
that Russia will help lick Japan is worth a dozen minor 
concessions in Europe to the man in the street." "Peace 
Weather: Barometer Rising," The Nation, CLX (April 14, 
1945), 403. 


34 
My research revealed scant contemporary commen- 


tary about Russia's participation at the Potsdam Conference 
or Russia's entrance into the war against Japan. See a 
New York Times editorial about Russia's declaration of war, 
August 9, 1945, p. 20. There were also some expressions 

of indignation about Russia's mistreatment of liberated 
American prisoners-of-war [see, for example, "Washington 
Trends," Newsweek, XXV (April 26, 1945), 24], and about 
Russia's continued unilateral dealings with Eastern Euro- 
pean countries [see "Unilateral Tactics of Wary Reds Dis- 
tort Shape of Postwar Europe," Newsweek, XXV (June 4, 1945), 
50; and "What's All This?" Time, XLV (May 28, 1945), 20- 


21). 
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the continued mistreatment of Russian Seen 
prisoners in Siberian labor camps. Russian fears 
of the rest of the world are undoubtedly oxagge:- 
ated; but they will never be put to rest until 

we give convincing evidence that we havc actually 
and permanently renounced predatory private cap- 


italism and the military imperialism that goes with 
it. 


When Russia requested six billion dollars in American loans 
for postwar reconstruction, The New Repuklic caid that giv- 
ing it to her would be a "test of American friendship 


toward the Soviet Union . - and proof that we are ready 


to implement our wartime professio: s of partnership by con- 


crete aeeasci° 


Other Americans thought that the United States did 
not have to prove its friendship. They had disliked the 
Situation during the war of pleasing Russia almost to a 
point of "appeasement" and felt that a better postwar rela- 
tionship would be one of balanced bargaining power: 


Because of the success of our arms both in the 
Pacific and in Europe, Russia's bargaining position 
was nothing like as strong as might have been ex- 
pected even a few months ago, and we further pointed 
out this is deep with consequence for the future 
and for peace. We believe that this is for the good, 
since for the last two or three years Russia's mag- 
nificent fight against Germany has been so essential 
to ourselves and to Great Britain that we had al- 
most to "appease" her, that we could not take a 
firm line with her on any matter concerning which 


wELAnd, Russia and America," The New Republic, 
op. cit., p. 37. 


3e non Cooperating with Russia," The New Republic, 
CXII (February 5, 1945), 165. See also "Lend Lease for 
Russia," ibid. (May 28, 1945), 727. 
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she was at all insistent. ... 
In a world in which power plays any consider- 
able part, relations between countries of vaguely 
equal wealth and position require that this 
equality apply also to national bargaining power. 
- - »« The present balance is better [than even a 
reduction in Russia's political position] and 
makes it possible to be more hopeful for the fu-.. 
ture than we have had reason to be in some time. 


Some Americans sharing this philosophy stressed the impor- 
tance of being mindful of America's advantage when nego- 
tiating with Russia: 


We Americans need not fear we are risking another 
world war by refusing to "appease" Stalin; he can 
afford another war even less than we can, and he 
needs our help much more than we need his. That 
is the basic fact which should govern Russian- 
American relations at present. If that fact is 
kept in mind by the United States Government, then 
we can gradually work out some method of living 
peacefully in the same world with Russia. 


Many commentators enumerated specific strong points 
in America's bargaining position, and they advocated using 
such advantages in America's interest. America's economic 
superiority was one such advantage, and they said that it 
should be utilized with an eye to political gain: 

But beyond argument is the fact that U.S. 

diplomacy has one strong card to play, and that 
is the economic. The U.S. is the most produc- 
tive country the world has ever seen, and our 
economic power of persuasion can be used to gen- 


erate its own propaganda. Loans, the promise of 
credits, outright gifts--these can be closely 


37~7he Great Change, II," The Commonweal, XLII 
(April 20, 1945), 3. See also "Russia and Poland," ibid. 


(May 4, 1945), 60. 


8 ms + 7 th 
: Demaree Bess, "Can We Live With Russia?" The 


Saturday Evening Post, CCXVIII (July 7, 1945), 87. 
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tied to the diplomacy of spreading our own prin- 
ciples of freedom. Certainly they should_not be 
granted to those who use them against us. 


Another American advantage was her possession of the atomic 
bomb; though few Americans suggested using it against Rus-~ 

sia, some felt that possession of it was an important lever 
in Russian-American relations: 


When that time comes [when Stalin, like other 
dictators, will someday have to make conces::ions to 
the democratic upsurge], and we can deal with the 
Russian people as we now deal with other peoples, 
the world will be ready for the degree of federa- 
tion called for by the new facts of life. Until 
that day comes, there isn't much choice but to sit 
tight on the secret of the atomic bomb, keep out 
in front in scientific research . .. and pray.40 


Americans agreed that, despite the American advan- 
tages which would encourage a cooperative American-Russian 
relationship, they faced one major roadblock: lack of ade- 


quate two-way communication with Russia. Several writers 


3°wamerica and Russia: To Equal the Communist 
Talent for Persuasion, We Must Develop Persuasiveness," 
Life, XIX (July 30, 1945), 20. For other articles concern- 
ing the political aspects of giving loans to Russia, see 
"Does Russia Want Credit?" Fortune, XXXII (July, 1945), 110; 
"$7 Billion Comrade?" Time, XXIII (March 19, 1945), 23-24; 
Herbert Feis, "Political Aspects of Foreign Loans," For- 
eign Affairs, XXIII (July, 1945), 609-619; William H. 
Chamberlin, "Can We Do Business With Stalin?" The American 


Mercury, LXI (August, 1945), 194-201. 


40 ume Long, Hard Road to World Order," The Satur~ 
day Evening Post, CCXVIII (October 20, 1945), 128. See 
also Raymond Moley, "How to Behave Like a World Power: 
Russia, Rival or Friend," Newsweek, XXVI (October 15, 1945), 
120; H. C. McGinnis, "Which War Comes Next?" The Catholic 
World, CLXI (July, 1945), 329-335; James M. Gillis, “Russia 
Is Bluffing," The Catholic World, CLVII (November, 1945), 


104-106. 
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spoke of the difficulty of finding out what had happened 
in countries that Russia had liberated; The New Republic 
described the situation: "They clamp down an iron curtain 


of secrecy on the countries they have overrun--Rumania, 


Bulgaria, Hungary and Poland. "41 American correspondents 


had difficulties getting into the liberated countries: 


Some of our correspondents, balked in their ef- 
forts to enter the countries "liberate" by Russia, 
have spoken of the barrier that separates them from 
their goal as a "Chinese wall." It is no mere wall. 
We could fly over a wall and drop communications 
within the wall as we drop communications even into 
Japan. The fact is that we can get in touch with 
the Japanese people more easily just now than we 
can with the Russian people. 


Besides exclusion from Soviet-occupied territory, American 
correspondents faced other difficulties: censorship, 
limited contacts with Russians and a requirement of special 


permission for epayet 


41upolanad, Russia and America," The New Republic, 
CXII (January 3, 1945), 36. 


42 smes M. Gillis, "'Poisonous' Criticism of Rus- 
sia," The Catholic World, CLXI (July, 1945), 290. 
43 


William H. Chamberlin, "Can We Do Business With 
Stalin?" The American Mercury, LXI (August, 1945), 199. 

See also a letter written by the Moscow Anglo-American 
Correspondents Association which asserted that Russian cen- 
sorship barred development of understanding between Russia 
and the rest of the world (New York Times, November 1, 1945, 
p- 1). Lack of knowledge about Russia had caused a curious 
American attraction for Molotov at the San Francisco meet- 
ing; Demaree Bess explained: "Why did Commissar Molotov 
focus so much attention upon himself, without much effort 
on his part? The answer seems to be that the Soviet For- 
eign Commissar arrived at the conference like a 'man from 
Mars.' Mr. Molotov came to San Francisco from a part of 
the world which has been so thoroughly blacked out that it 
seems as remote and mysterious as another planet." Demaree 
Bess, "Can We Live With Russia?" op. cit., p. 9. 
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Americans were distressed not only because the 
"iron curtain" (or "Chinese wall") stopped the flow of news 
from within the Soviet-dominated countries but also because 
it stopped American news from reaching those peoples. Ameri- 
ca's viewpoints, some writers felt, were being seriously 
distorted: 


More urgently needed is some means of promoting 
among Russians some understanding of American ideals, 
activities and purposes. ... 

Unfortunately, history shows few instances in 
which unity has emerged from a relationship in which 
one party was obsequiously conciliatory while the 
other continually represents its over-anxious friend 
as an enemy and a conspirator. The sad part of it 
all is that Stalin appears to cherish our friend- 
ship less than he welcomes the opportunity to use us 
as a whipping boy. That role appears to serve the 
Communist purpose--which is to promote "unity" among 
Russians behind Stalin--better than an honest pic-~ 
ture of America would do. It is on this inexorable 
fact that hopes of fair American news in the Soviet 
press have so far broke down. 


This breakdown in American-Soviet communication was 
a principal concern of Americans in 1945; another, as the 
foregoing account has indicated, was the need for a firm 
approach in dealing with Russia. Public opinion polls 


(taken in late 1944 and in 1945) revealed the same two con- 


4 
cerns. 


44urussia Needs Honest American News," The Satur- 


day Evening Post, CCXVII (March 24, 1945), 100. See also 
James M. Gillis, "'Poisonous' Criticism Of Russia,” Op. cil, 


p. 290. 

a2 have placed this 1944 poll along with the 1945 
poll at the conclusion of this chapter because both are re- 
lated and both indicated general and significant attitudes 
that Americans had toward Russia. ; 
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The sparseness of America's information about Rus- 
sia and the consequences of this condition were discussed 
by Warren Walsh in his analysis of an October 1944 poll 
(taken by Princeton University's Office of Public Opinion 
Research). He concluded that only one American out of ten 
was even reasonably well-informed about the Soviet Union. 
He also said that the decisive factor in American opinion 
toward Russia appeared to be neither class, nor religion, 
nor political preference, but information; and he stated 
that the way to prepare the American people for friendly 
and effective cooperation with Russia eae aes supply them 
with an adequate, accurate knowledge of the Soviet Union. 
To do this, the whole~hearted cooperation of the Soviet 
Union was essential. 
In September 1945, Fortune's editors evaluated its 
recent survey of opinion of Russia and concluded: 
The U.S. attitude toward Russia is friendly but 
tough. Russia is not regarded as a child to be 
humored but as a nation of grown men and wamen, 
a nation that understands the simple rules of give 
and take. The friendship proffered is not un- 


crifical. It is sturdy, stout, take-it-or-leave- 
it. 


46warren Walsh, "What the American People Think of 


Russia," Public Opinion Quarterly, VIII (Winter, 1944-45), 
513-522. 


47 mys, Opinion on Russia," Fortune, XXXII (Septem- 
ber, 1945), 233. Another significant revelation of this 
poll was that Americans showed that they considered Russia 
in two different ways: its government and its people. 
Their objections to Russia centered on matters of its gov- 
ernment and policy (only 1.8 per cent had any complaints 
about the Russian people), and a majority of Americans felt 
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As for the correlation between information and Opinion, the 


editors said: 


The detail of the report underscores a point 
Fortune's Survey editors have made repeatedly in 
recent years--the close relation between opinion 
and information. The well-informed express a 
strikingly more balanced and discriminating opin- 


ion on Russia than do the uninformed. ... The 
U.S. is clearly ready to go at least halfway to- 
ward active friendly relations with Russia. The 


rest is up to Russia. 

In the eyes of American public opinion, the rest 
was up to Russia, for Americans had come to realize that 
the ties of war were not necessarily binding. They viewed 
Russian actions in Poland and East Europe as disregard for 
her allies and saw her establishment of an "iron curtain" 
‘as a frustrating rebuff to their wartime admiration. The 
illusions that this admiration had fostered were gone by 


the end of the war. 


that the Russian people were friendly toward the United 
States. (See Fortune, p. 234) As for the importance of 
public opinion to the Russian government, two-thirds of 
Americans thought that the Russian government did not pay 
attention to the opinions of the Russian people or to world 
public opinion. (See Fortune, p. 236.) 


48Ipnid., p. 233. 
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CONCLUSION 


American attitudes toward Russia changed signifi- 
cantly during the war. These attitudes were inconsistent 
because they were primarily reactions to Russia's actions, 
which to Americans did not appear to be consistent. Russia 
allied herself with Germany and invaded Poland and Finland; 
then Russia fought valiantly against her German inveders; 
and toward the end of the war, Russia did not cooperate 
fully with her allies. These actions caused Americans to 
manifest such diverse Sehddes as near-hostility, admira~ 
tion and friendliness, and disillusionment. For a while, 
Americans did seem to feel comfortable with their Russian 
ally; at least they demonstrated their willingness to be 
friends and their appreciation for Russia's war efforts 
throughout 1942. But later, when Russia showed that her 
cooperation for postwar peace depended upon Allied conces- 
sions, Americans concluded that they should be firm with 
Russia. This sentiment was generally expressed before the 
end of the war; thus in the eyes of the American public, 
the Cold War began even earlier than the traditional 1945- 
46 date. 

| Although Russia's actions during the war did de- 
termine, to a great extent, what Americans thought about 
Russia, there were other factors which contributed to the 
ambivalent and mutable views that Americans manifested. 
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Certainly these views were partially influenced by prewar 
attitudes, by the fact that Americans were basically un- 
aware of Russia's policies, and by the biased nature of 
commentators who wrote most frequently about Russia during 
the war. 

Three prewar factors which affected attitudes about 
Russia were evident during the war: fear of Americans who 
were corvnunist sympathizers, basic American friendliness 
for the Russian people, and distrust of the Russian govern- 
ment. The first of these became less important as condi- 
tions changed during the war. In 1939, pro-Soviet sym- 
pathizers were conspicuous; their admiration for the Soviet 
experiment caused American concern and comment in light of 
Russia's actions that year. By 1942, however, few Ameri- 
cans were concerned about pro-Soviet sympathizers, for 
American communists and "leftists" were hardly distinguish- 
able from other Americans who wanted to see Russia help to 
defeat Germany. The friendliness that Americans had demon- 
strated toward the Russian people prior to World War II was 
revived during the war. In fact, when American opinion 
about Russia was most favorable, it was because Americans 
were sympathetic to the conditions and actions of the Rus- 
sian people (particularly during the Russian crisis of 1942). 
Throughout the war, those who wanted to arouse sympathy for 
Russia appealed to Americans’ feelings for the Russian 


people. On the other hand, the third prewar attitude that 
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recurred, a distrust of the Russian government, was often 
emphasized by those who wanted to criticize Russia. This 
fundamental dichotomy (a favorable feeling for the people, 
but a distrust of the government) seemed to exist through- 
out the war. Emphasis was placed upon one or the other of 
these sentiments according to changing American opinion. 
Toware the end of the war, for example, the actions of the 
Russian government were most frequently commented upon. 

Another factor which affected American public opir- 
ion was the lack of open communication with Russia durin< 
the war. Americans complained of Russia's secretiveness 
even before they began to speak of her "iron curtain" in 
1945. Aside from the actions of Russia which commanded 
headlines, Stalin effectively checked the dispersal of new 
information about Russia with a policy of secrecy. 

Because Stalin did not elucidate his policies anc 
because there was a lack of current pertinent information, 
American writers, for the most part, voiced views that hac 
originated with pre-1939 observations about Russia. Jour- 
nals and specific writers who wrote the most about Russia 
had the strongest biases, biases which were formed before 
the war started. The New Republic and The Nation were 
written by liberals who had approved of the implications 
of Russia's internal programs; during the war, they voiced 
approval of Russia's actions or generally gave Russia the 


benefit of the doubt. The Commonweal and The Catholic 
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World, conservative joumals, regarded communism as a threat 
to Churistianity; they were generally distrustful of Russia 
during the war. Individual writers who wrote articles for 
other magazines, especially prolific writers like William 
H. Chamberlin and Eugene Lyons, reflected opinions about 
Russia that scomed to have been formed during prewar visits 
to Russia. 

Althovgh it is difficult to generalize about the 
perceptiveness of the American press and public during this 
era (so many comments were made that some of them were in- 
evitably discerning), Americans seemed on the whole to be 
somewhat naive. They were surprised a number of times by 
Russia's actions, perhaps because Americans believed that 
friendliness and cooperation toward Russia would necessarily 
foster reciprocal Russian cooperation. Americans were 
therefore dismayed when Russia made decisions without con- 
sulting her allies or without regard for previous agree- 
ments with her allies. Toward the end of the war, however, 
Americans expressed attitudes that were more mature, for 
they began to realize that Russia would pursue her own 
interests and to believe that the United States should act 


to check Soviet influence in certain areas. 
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